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Tue way in which American institutions 
of higher education cooperate in a time of 
national emergency was exemplified on 
February 6, when more than 500 represen- 
tatives of approximately 325 universities, 
colleges and junior colleges of 41 states 
assembled at Washington, D. C., for a con- 
ference on national defense. As the veteran 
educator, President Edward C. Elliott, of 
Purdue University, expressed it while 
serving as chairman of the closing session, 
‘To-day we have seen Democracy at work: 
slow and elumsy but vital and united in 
meet the demands 


I remember no day 


the determination to 
which face America. 

in which has been proved more of the ideal- 
ism of our profession of edueation.’’ 

Three sessions were held in the Hotel 
Mayflower, the morning and evening ses- 
sions in the ballroom with very large at- 
tendances, the afternoon meetings in sepa- 
rate rooms for sectional groups according 
to types of institution. There were seven 
major addresses at the morning and evening 
delivered by President Isaiah 
jowman, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Administrator Paul V. MeNutt, of the 
Federal Security Agency; President Karl 
T. Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; General Lewis B. Hershey, 
executive officer of the Selective Service 
System; Chairman Frederick Osborn, of 


sessions, 


the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Selective Service; 
Brown, of the Nation] Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs; and Hon. 
John D. Biggers, U. S. director of produe- 


Secretary Francis J. 


tion. Brief talks were given by the two co- 
chairmen who ealled the meeting, President 
George F. Zook, of the American Council 
on Edueation, and Secretary Willard E. 
Givens, of the National Education Associa- 
tion. At the evening session summaries of 
the afternoon sectional meetings were pre- 
sented by chairmen and other representa- 


tives of the seven seetional groups. 


Eiant Basic Issues ror DEFENSE 


President Zook, upon calling the confer- 
order at the 
sketched the background of joint activity 


ence to morning session, 
by the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association in pro- 
moting defense committees in universities 
and colleges and in initiating the National 
and Defense 


Refer- 


Committee on Education 
which sponsored this conference. 
ence was made to the unavoidable absence 
of Dr. C. A. Dykstra, director of the 
Selective Service System, who had recently 
gone to Madison to attend to pressing ad- 
ministrative duties at the University of 
“* Cok 


said 


Wisconsin, of which he is president. 


leges and universities are fortunate,’’ 
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Dr. Zook, ‘‘that the head of the selective 
well the 


service 1s a man who knows so 
needs of higher edueation.’’ 

The presiding officer at the morning ses- 
sion was President Bowman, of Johns Hop- 


handled 


vigor and lively humor. 


kins, who the proceedings with 
In his opening 
address, he set forth eight issues which the 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs deemed 
to be basic. He placed as the first basie 
issue for defense the professional and tech- 


‘ 


nical skill of the nation, which ‘‘comes not 
from mysterious places, but from known 
the eduea- 
tional, technical and professional schools 


of the entire country, effectively staffed and 


training centers. These are 


equipped, geared with industry, and geo- 
eraphically distributed and supported to 
reach all students capable of receiving 
This 


pletely national in scope, 


training. splendid) machine, com- 
is asked to 
expand, speed up and adapt its program to 
vive us the finest technical aid in all fields 
of science and industry; to give us trained, 
capable men for the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force, and at the same time main- 
tain social and eultural services at a level 


’ 


which supports our national morale.’ 


Other issues listed by Dr. Bowman ineluded 
‘*steady nerves and well-knit, loyal organi- 
zations,’’ problems of education, health and 
recreation of the soldier; appropriate chan- 
nels for expanding cooperation between 
the 


mental agencies of national defense; col- 


educational institutions and fvovern- 


laboration with military authorities in 
providing extramural edueation and reere- 
ation for soldiers in camps; informing the 
publie as to the trained personnel require- 
ments of the country; and cireularizing 


facts regarding defense legislation and 
regulations as these become definite. 
Discussing national defense resources in 
respect to professional personnel, Dr. Bow- 
man gave an inventory of the number of 
medical, dental, pharmacy and engineering 


schools and their enrolments and annual 
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eraduates. Summarizing, he said that ‘ 
two main objectives to-day are (a) to wet 


the leading questions before the whole | 
of edueators and discuss them, and 

list and attack practical problems of trai; 
ing, of deferment, of teaching perso 
of research units vital for national s 


and defense.’’ 


ADDRESS OF ADMINISTRATOR McN1 


Reminding the assemblage of educators 
that he was himself an edueator, sti 
leave of absence from Indiana Universit: 
Administrator MeNutt, of the Federal Spe- 
eurity Agency, spoke on ‘‘ Civilian Morale 
> He began by saving 


that ‘‘whether the future holds peace or 
totalitarian 


and the Colleges.’ 


war, democratic victory or 


tyranny, vital issues will face us. 


Our adversary, having written a book and d ' 
mented his unreliability in a long line of t 
violations, does not leave sane men the cust 
compromise of negotiation. Two alternatiy 
Fate to call the turn. W 
may find ourselves faced with the task of 


to be before us, with 


the torn but victorious democracies into a saner 
and more socially responsible era than that of 

last 20 years. We may, on the other hand 
ourselves feverishly coneerned with making 


hemisphere the impregnable bastion of the 





remaining democracy. 
Whichever of those 
must meet it with a nation that has a firm 1 


alternatives we meet 


of its own resources. We must meet tl 


with a foresight which can come only f1 
insight into the present. Civilian morale depends 
upon that insight. It depends upon confidence 

the present and the future are reasonably 

hand. ... 

Every man and woman must know that our ar! 
our navy, our air corps, our factories, our farms 
can outdo the best that the ‘‘psychopathocra 
Every man and \ 


Z 


of the world can muster. 
must know that these resources are for his s 


the preservation of his liberties, the well-being 0! 
his family and his community, the progressive ex 
tension of the democratie way of life. Every man 


and woman must understand what that way 
implies; . . . must know what is expected 
or her in these times. 


Mr. MeNutt suggested that ‘‘the schola 
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the republic must do more than 
vote the strength and weakness of his so- 
ty. This is not a time for appreciation. 
lt isa time for participation.”’ 
‘hat the colleges and the schools realize this, 
he cited programs adopted or under consid- 
eration which indieate a reeognition by 
‘hem of edueational obligations for national 
defense and morale which did not exist in 
the era of 1914-1917. 
Mr. McNutt then outlined ‘‘four general 
bs the eolleges and universities can do. 


As evidence 


Each begins within the university. Each 
extends strongly into the community. 


These are the four:’’ 


Through example, counsel and vast prestige they 
an serve as bulwarks of civil liberty. 

Through their positions as the centers of eom- 
munity thought and education they can serve to 
extend sound information and discussion, to check 
ind eorrect the rumor and propaganda which is a 
rincipal weapon of the dictatorships. 

Through their edueational facilities they can 
train the men the Nation needs—in civilian, indus- 
trial and military life—to make our technological 
nd material mastery more certain. 

Through their influence, their facilities and their 
technical services to the communities they serve, 
they ean aid vastly in the extension of programs 
for health, welfare, and recreation which are basic 

the strength of a nation and the maintenance of 
morale, 


Ilighkr EpucatTion AND Miuitary DEFENSE 


That cooperation by men of science in 
military defense is not new in this country 
was indicated by President Compton. He 
prefaced his address on present activities 
by calling to mind the organization of the 
National Academy of Sciences by the Fed- 
eral Government during the Civil War and 
the similar formation of the National Re- 
search Council during the first World War. 
both are permanent organizations. Last 
summer President Roosevelt appointed the 
National Defense Research Committee, with 
an appropriation to conduct work in rela- 
tion to warfare in scientific fields excluding 
aeronautics, medicine and nutrition. 
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This committee, composed of distin- 
euished university scientists under the 


chairmanship of Dr. Vannevar Bush, of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
operates in three main divisions : armor and 
armament; transport, and technical devices 
and instruments. Army and Navy officials 
have welcomed the service of the committee, 
and there has been most harmonious ¢o- 
operation. Of interest to the 
audience was Dr. Compton’s report on the 


special 
work of the subcommittee on inventions, 
which receives a huge mass of volunteered 
suggestions for technical devices and in- 
struments. Only one in 10,000 of these 
suggestions proves useful, but they are wel- 
comed 
ceived have proved highly valuable. 


few so re- 
The 
committee has placed about 100 contracts 
for scientific investigation on specific prob- 
with 70 institutions. Every 
engaged in such investigation is himself 
carefully investigated as to personal back- 
ground and loyalty. 

Mr. Frederick Osborn the 
morning audience on he Contribution 
of Higher Education to Military Defense,”’ 
speaking in his twofold capacity as chair- 
man of the War Department Committee on 
Education, and Community 
Service and as chairman of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Selective Service. 
He told of the splendid contribution the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps has made 
and is making in universities and colleges 
by supplying about 9,000 reserve officers 
each year. 

‘“We must not think of this prepared- 
ness movement as a short-time matter,’’ Mr. 
Osborn said, ‘‘but as a continuing problem 
toward which universities should make their 
contribution. When this war is over, what- 
ever our economic impoverishment may be, 
the United States will still be incomparably 
the wealthiest nation in the world.’”’ In 
touching upon specific ways in which uni- 
versities can contribute, Mr. Osborn spoke, 


nevertheless because a 


lems 


one 


addressed 


com 


tecreation 
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as Chairman Bowman indicated, both as a 
former business man and as a present scien- 


tist in the field of genetics. Mr. Osborn 


expressed his thought that research on 
human beings is needed—fundamental, 
nonsensational research. The committees 


which he represents in the current military 
emergency feel the lack of scientific infor- 
mation in the selection and training of mili- 
tary and other personnel. ‘*‘ Human beings 
need to have a sense of status, to feel they 
belong to a group and that this group is 
important. It is this feeling which en- 
hances the usefulness of a workman who is 
a member of a union which is cooperating 
in the national emergency.’’ As a former 
executive in business, Mr. Osborn thought 
much harm is done by indiseriminate criti- 
eism of ““The 
rationalizations of the group of educators 
are better than those of business men. The 
latter are selected for their ability to make 
prompt and efficient decisions with insuffi- 


business men as a group. 


cient facts—and they are good at it.”’ 


ACTIVITIES OF DEFENSE COUNCILS 
‘Colleges and universities of America 
have speedily responded to the call for ser- 
Brown in his re- 


vice,’’ said Dr. Francis J. 


port upon the defense councils and com- 
mittees which have been organized on many 
campuses. From his analysis of more than 
200 such organizations in behalf of the Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs, Dr. Brown 
quoted the following as the best statement 
of the funetion of a college or university 
defense committee in respect to counseling 
of students: 

To appraise carefully the personnel needs of 
national defense; to advise students in wise selec- 
tion of courses in the light of such needs; to assist 
students in filling out their Selective Service ques- 
tionnaires; to set up standards by which to appraise 
the potential services of the individual student and 
faculty member to total national defense; and to 
request deferment of military service only for those 
who can best serve the national defense by being 
permitted first to complete their professional train- 


ing. 
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Citing varied methods followed in differ. 
ent types of colleges and universities, Dr. 


sé 


3rown concluded that ‘‘there is no blue- 
print for either the organization or the 
functions of defense committees, nor should 
any institution or association seek to estab- 
lish one. In size, in manner of appointment 
and in activities they reflect the peculiar 
characteristics of their own faculties and 


’ 


administrations. ’ 
SELECTIVE SERVICE MEASURES 


Brigadier General Hershey began his ad- 
dress with these words: 


The primary purpose of the Selective Service 
System is to procure men for the land and naval 
forces of the United States. This statement, how- 
ever, is an oversimplification of the problem. 
These men must be procured in a manner which will 
disturb to the minimum the industries, occupations 
and employments necessary to the continuance of 
the national health, interest. The 
national interest involves national morale, and the 
formulation and maintenance of a national morale 
depends in no small measure upon the manner in 


safety and 


which men are procured for the arduous duties con 
nected directly with the national defense. 

It is not sufficient for the Selective Service Sys 
tem to procure men for the Army or the Navy. 
As this is done, the majority of our citizens must 
be assured that privileged classes are not created. 
The World War taught us that, regardless of the 
apparent necessity, it was decidedly demoralizing 
to relieve any occupational class from liability to 
serve in the armed forces. 

General Hershey went on to say that 
‘every care must be exercised to prevent 4 
condition in which the personnel of colleges 
would appear to the general public as a 
group which has special privileges.’’ 

The members of the conference 
curred in the speaker’s principle of avoid- 
ance of special privilege, but differed with 
The point was 


con- 


him as to interpretation. 
made at sectional meetings in the afternoon 
that deferment of service for college stu- 
dents, which General Hershey questioned, 
does not mean exemption from service and 
ean not, if viewed in the light of the whole 
situation, be regarded as special privilege. 
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seven sectional groups reported, 
their chairmen at the evening 
meeting, their judgment that Congress 
should be asked to make effective next year 
the provision of the 1940 Selective Training 
and Service Act by which drafted students 
of eolleges and universities would be per- 
mitted to defer the beginning of military 
service until the close of the academic year. 
As one speaker expressed it, ‘‘the success- 
ful operation and usefulness of the univer- 
sities and colleges of the country depend 
vitally upon maintenance of student enrol- 
ment during a given year. Assurance to 
the student of completion of the year is, in 
peace-time, a great factor toward stabilized 
enrolment. The educational and scientific 
preparedness which colleges and universi- 
ties supply is an indispensable part of 
national preparedness. Not for the sake of 
these institutions or the students as such, 
but for the good of the nation and its 
morale, the present deferment provision 
should be continued by Congress next 
year.’’ 

The sentiment voted by the sectional 
croups at this conference was the same as 
that expressed in a resolution passed by the 
Association of American Colleges at Pasa- 
dena in January and also in a letter re- 
cently presented by administrators of a 
group of Eastern and Middle Western uni- 
versities. 


All the 
through 


SEVEN SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Sectional meetings were held from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. as follows: 


Section I. State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. Chairman: Guy Stanton Ford, president, 
University of Minnesota. 

Section II. Private and Municipal Universities. 
Chairman: Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Section III. Private Colleges with Enrolment of 
600 or More. Chairman: James L. MecConaughy, 
president, Wesleyan University. 

Section IV. Private Colleges with Enrolment 
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Under 600. Chairman: J. H. Reynolds, president, 
Hendrix College. 

Section V. Teachers Colleges. 
coe L. West, president, New Jersey State Teachers 


Chairman: Ros- 


College, Trenton. 

Section VI. Women in College. 
Glass, president, Sweet Briar College. 

Section VII. Junior Colleges. Chairman: Clyde 
C. Colvert, dean, Northeast Junior College. 


Chairman: Meta 


At these meetings the policy was set forth 
of free discussion, with no set speeches. 
Many topies were considered, varying ae- 
cording to the interests of the group. These 
ineluded : Specialized training to meet tech- 
nical requirements of the national defense 
program; the aspect of morale as it con- 
cerns the university in advancing the demo- 
cratic ideal; responsibility for physical 
condition and recreational facilities as these 
relate to preparedness; the obligation of 
the liberal-arts college; courses dealing 
with Latin-American countries and eul- 
ture; the ways in which college women may 
contribute toward national defense ; oppor- 
tunities for the junior college; the respon- 
sibility of institutions of higher education 
to maintain the traditional American free- 
doms of thought and speech on the campus; 
the broad policy and the specifie regula- 
tions of the Selective Service System; the 
need for making selective service truly 
selective in order to avoid waste of human 
abilities and to serve the larger national 
good. As already stated, all the groups 
expressed approval of a continuance of the 
present permission to drafted students to 
defer the beginning of actual military ser- 
vice until the end of the academic year. 
In Section II a second proposal received 
general although not unanimous approval. 
This was the proposal that the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department, or some 
other Federal authority, should designate 
certain areas of professional and techno- 
logical training in which properly certified 
students should receive deferment for the 
entire period of their professional educa- 
tion. 








THE CLOSING SESSION 
The spirit of the various discussions was 
typified in the President Guy 
Stanton Ford, of the University of Min- 


words of 


who gave the first of the sectional 
the 


nesota, 


evening session which 


‘‘We are agreed 


summaries at 
the 
upon our responsibility to maintain the 


closed conference: 
freedom of the mind and the equity which 
are appropriate to the university and to 
throw our weight against those groups 
which consciously or unconsciously repre- 
sent a totalitarian philosophy by having a 


We 


stand for intelligence and devotion to the 


simple solution for complex problems. 


noblest principles of our American way of 
ise,” 

Summaries of the seven sectional meet- 
ings were presented as follows: Section I, 
President Ford ; Section II, President Ray- 
mond Walters, of the University of Cinein- 
nati; Section III, President MeConaughy ; 
Section IV, President Reynolds; Section V, 
Vice-President Forrest Irwin, of the New 
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Jersey State Teachers College; Section V1, 
President Glass; Section VII, Dean | 
vert. 

The one address of the evening was de- 
livered by Mr. John D. Biggers, U.S. di 
rector of production. Mr. Biggers stressed 
the part that education can play in 
great problem of production for the defens 
needs of the nation. As to current pr 
ress, he said that the job of blue printing js 
about completed and ‘‘ we are now at a sta 
where we must pour out our energies 
turn these blue prints into 
The first phase had been to employ al! 
dustrial concerns with which the Govern- 
ment had dealt previously. The second 
phase is to utilize all small plants and 
machine shops. ‘‘If we spread this produe- 
tion load wisely, we ean absorb into indus- 
try a considerable proportion of the six or 
seven millions now unemployed. All that 
this means in increased earning power aud 
in reduced relief expenditures is, in my 
opinion, minor compared with the gain 


actuality 


self-respect to those now unemployed.”’ 


THE COLLEGE IN THIS CRISIS 


By GEORGE A. GULLETTE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


THERE is an old legal maxim to the effect 
that hard make bad law. It is a 
maxim that has wide implications. Deci- 
sions of all kinds which have to be made 


cases 


under extreme pressure are likely to be bad 
Our national life is at present 
and 


decisions. 
subject to extraordinary — stresses 
strains, and it seems to me that the highest 
responsibility that intelligent citizens can 
assume is to examine with great care, and 
with as little excitement as possible, the 
answers that are being evolved to the prob- 
lems facing us as a nation. No single indi- 
vidual is competent to resolve all the diffi- 
culties which confront us. Each of us must 


give his best thought to those problems with 


which he has the largest acquaintance and 
to the resolution of which he may be ex- 
pected to bring the sanest Judgment. Only 
so will it be possible to escape in any 
measure the bad law that follows hard 
cases. 

This apples with particular force to 
those who are responsible for higher educa- 
tion in America. While many of them are 
called upon in times like the present to 
perform services outside the academic 
world, the great majority are left to formu- 
late the policies and execute the functions 
of the colleges in this crisis. I assume thiat 
I need not press the enormous import of 
this responsibility. Education has been the 
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1 non of our way of life and of our 
Our educational sys- 


Gf ee 
i of government. 
. are threatened in the same ways that 


economic and political systems are 

eatened. And our educators are caught 
‘he horns of the same dilemma that 

-os our statesmen and our business men 
iri: they are placed in the uncomfort- 
position of having to defend something 
vhich they thoroughly believe, but which 
manifestly imperfect. In each 
inves are inevitable; but in each case, we 

ant the right to alter and develop and im- 

‘ove without the devastating consequences 

ch overt foree or revolution entails. 
llence we defend ourselves against threat- 
ied attack with full knowledge that what 
we are defending is shot through with im- 
perfections; we are fighting, essentially, for 

e right to effect peaceable change. 

[ am well aware that it may be too late. 
|t may be that our fatal inertia is so great 
hat we never can act, with sufficient vigor, 
itil we are tardily driven to do so by the 
uexorable demands of a crisis. I am aware 
that our edueators, like our statesmen and 

isiness men, may have been so slow to re- 
form in the years of relatively relaxed 
pressure that they have forfeited the right 
io peaceful evolution. If this is true, what 
| have to say will be irrelevant. Our edu- 
cational system will be altered willy-nilly, 
and our educators will have precious little 
land in the matter. On the assumption, 
liowever, that it is not yet quite too late, 
that it is still possible with some show of 
pertinence to discuss calmly the question 
of what we shall educate for, I should like 
to suggest a generalization or two that may 
be useful in determining the course that 
American education will follow during the 
ext few crucial years, 

lirst of all, I suggest that our colleges 
in particular should resist with all the re- 
sources at their disposal the attempts that 
will inevitably be made—indeed, are being 
made—to introduce into the curriculum 


case, 
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” courses. 


special ‘‘war-aims’ These courses 
by their very nature conflict with the goal 
of free inquiry, which must be preserved 
if our colleges are to perform their large 
function in the democratic state. Whether 
the charge that our educational system has 
failed to acquaint students with their full 
responsibility as citizens of a democracy be 
true or false, I conceive it to be pathetically 
impossible to do so by means of crisis- 
inspired courses in patriotism. If the edu- 
eators have heretofore failed, let them at 
least resist this first crude attempt at super- 
ficial repair; let them instead bend their 
efforts toward a reconstruction of existing 
curricula in order to remedy the deficiency 
by means which their own wisdom and 
not the demands of politicians 





experience 
—ictate. 

I suppose that most careful observers are 
by now aware of the revolutionary nature 
of World War II. Much more than the 
survival of any individual nation is in- 
volved—a whole experiment in civilization 
is at stake. Since this is true, our colleges, 
which are integral parts of that experiment, 
More than 





shoulder an enormous burden. 
any other single institution, the college in 
America is responsible for clarifying the 
basie aims of our way of life. It is respon- 
sible for the disinterested and critical study 
of social, political and economic problems, 
and for the intellectual training and disci- 
pline and perspective without which these 
problems can not be solved by free men. 
As I have already indicated, this should 
have been going on for a great many years 
—and by now it may be too late to begin. 
But if it is not, I submit that the colleges 
must, at onee, organize themselves in such 
a way that their students will be afforded 
a thoroughgoing, impartial, critical study 
of the world in which they live. It is the 
materials and the equipment for decision, 
rather than the decision itself, which the 
colleges can and must make available. 

If this be accepted as true—if all those 











who matter agree that a fundamental obli- 
gation of the colleges to-day is to encourage 
a free and full inquiry into the nature of 
the difficulties with which our world is 
faced—there remains the question of how 
this end may be adequately accomplished. 
Serious educators have been searching for 
years for an answer. Experiments of many 
kinds have been attempted, and a substan- 
tial amount of data exists on the worth of 
these experiments. There has been a deter- 
mined but minority group that has fought 
for the last two generations to preserve our 
colleges as centers of learning, as homes of 
intellectual discipline and free inquiry. 
Opposed to them has been the majority 
vroup, Which has successfully invaded our 
colleges carrying the banner of technical 
education. It may well be that technical 
education will supply the trained men in- 
dispensable to a modern war machine, and 
as a nation threatened from without, we 
may be grateful for such a body of men. 
But what a horrible responsibility the advo- 
cates of technical training must assume if 
it turns out that we can prepare ourselves 
to fight, but do not know what we are fight- 
ing for; that we ean achieve victory, but 
not know what to do with it. Technical 
training, for industry and for war, may be 
a vital necessity to the preservation of our 
civilization—but if, in order to achieve it, 
we have sacrificed the larger aims of higher 
education we shall forfeit that civilization 
in the very hour of our victory. 

I do not minimize the importance of tech- 
nically trained men, but I do insist that it 
is vitally necessary to make certain that 
their training does net interfere with the 
primary objectives of higher education. 
Germany found it necessary to man quickly 
a great and technically complex war ma- 
chine, and as the process went ruthlessly 
forward, her once proud universities sacri- 
ficed their ancient standing as centers of 
learning. Totalitarian governments re- 
quire many trained, but few educated, men. 
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Democracies require many of both. I assert 
that one of America’s soundest bulwarks 
against totalitarianism is education—edy. 
cation in its deepest, truest and most demo- 
cratic sense. If she has sacrificed education 
for training, a few pathetic courses in war 
aims or patriotism will not save her now 

What will save her, if anything can, js 
a regeneration of what still remains of the 
gvenuinely educational facilities in her co). 
leges and universities. Whatever the mili- 
tary history of the next few years may be, 
the way of life to which we have become 
accustomed will be altered. The only ques- 
tion involved is the direction and nature 
of that alteration. If America does not 
have, in addition to the trained and 
equipped armed forces essential to self- 
preservation, a large and capable body of 
well-informed, intelligently critical and 
morally responsible minds, the 
quences will be fatal to everything we now 
think worth fighting for. So indispensable 
to our national future do I conceive such 
a group to be that I am willing to urge 
that, if necessary, the mere training of men 
should be taken out of our colleges entirely, 
that they may be left free to pursue, un- 
hampered, one of the most important, 
though least dramatic, of our defense tasks. 
Perhaps the colleges are capable of prepar- 
ing both kinds of men—the two are not 
necessarily incompatible. That is a ques- 
tion which administrators must decide. 
But I maintain that if it is not feasible 
for the colleges to perform both tasks, they 
must be allowed to tackle that job which 
is essentially theirs, and which no other in- 
stitution is prepared to perform—the task 
of edueation. Training can be accom- 
plished outside the halls of learning; edu- 
cation can not. 

At least the kind of education essential 
to our national welfare can not; it can not 
be accomplished without the library and 
laboratory and faculty facilities available 
The reason for this 
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only in our colleges. 
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‘hat the times demand not merely inves- 
vators, and statisticians, and experts of 
sorticular kinds. If any one thinks so, I 


s 


lieve he underestimates the gigantic 
mplexity of our problems. I believe he 
joes not grasp the enormous significance of 
decisions which must soon be made. 
Phose decisions will require the best efforts 
the best minds that this nation ean pro- 
ijee—and if this nation produces the 
nds but refuses to equip and discipline 
them for the responsibilities they must 
uilder, this nation will have committed 
tragie and irretrievable sin against the 
vilization of which it is so potent a part. 
[hese minds must be equipped not 
ierely with a working knowledge of mod- 
ern affairs and a skill in dealing with them. 
Politicians, in this hour, are not enough. 
lhe only thing that will be enough is an 
educated and alert electorate; and that 
electorate must embody leadership that 
possesses the penetration and perspective 
indispensable to statesmanlike judgment. 
Colleges may well differ in detail as to the 
precise means by which such leadership can 
be educated; certain minimum essentials, 
however, can not well be ignored by any 


SIht 


of them. 

The intellectual and moral discipline of 
which I have spoken is not to be achieved 
in any simple or obvious way. One does 
not take a course in intellectual discipline 
in any college that I know of. Intellectual 
discipline comes from within rather than 
from without, and it consists in the will- 
ingness and ability to disentangle real evi- 
dence from the web of nonessential cir- 
cumstance that always surrounds it; to deal 
with that evidence honestly and dispassion- 
ately, and to accept and act with integrity 
upon the econelusions in which this rigid 
process has culminated. Under the proper 
professional stimulus such a mind may be 
developed while dealing with history, or 
economies, or literature, or physics. For 
this single purpose the subject-matter is 


relatively immaterial. No curriculum 
changes, therefore, are necessary to the 
pursuance of this basic aim. It is essential 
only that all educators understand fully 
and accept unreservedly their responsibil- 
ity to encourage critical thinking. 

Certain fields of study, however, seem to 
me to be indispensable to the larger pur- 
poses of such a program. The mind must 
be not only disciplined but informed. The 
discipline is more important than the in- 
formation, for the disciplined mind will 
know not only how, but—and this is crucial 
—when to get information. Historical 
perspective, however, seems to me to be so 
important a part of the equipment to be 
demanded of our leadership in the next 
veneration that I am forced to conclude 
that no course of study that neglects the 
history of man before the rise of the mod- 
ern world can be deemed sufficient. If, as 
seems likely, we are at the end of one era 
upon the threshold of another, knowledge 
solely of the era in which we live and have 
our being can not be enough. Those who 
are to take part in shaping the destinies of 
the world to come must, if they are not 
simply to repeat the blunders of the past, 
study the past. They must know it well 
and widely. They must know what in our 
heritage has proved worth preserving, that 
it may be preserved. And they must know 
what in our heritage has proved worthless, 
that it may be allowed to perish. 

In a strict sense, there are no studies 
which our student may safely ignore. But 
since life is short, and college life extremely 
so, he will do well to acquaint himself with 
history in the largest sense of that word. I 
mean not only that he must take courses 
that are labeled History, but that he must 
study philosophy, in order to comprehend 
those eternal problems that man has always 
faced, and to understand something of the 
solutions that have been offered from time 
to time in our intellectual history. He 
must study literature and the arts, in order 
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to grasp sympathetically the aspirations 
that have ever grown darkly in the hearts 


of men. 


torically, in order to follow the groping 
development of man’s knowledge of himself 


and his world. 


and political science and a great many 


other things, too; but it is oniy as his more 
immediate and contemporary studies are 
forged into a close union with his historical 
studies that the penetration and perspec- 
tive, which education alone will permit him 
to bring to bear upon the problems of his 
own society, can be achieved. 

I do not attempt to disguise the fact that 
I am 


suggesting an increased emphasis 


upon what is known as liberal education. 
For many years it has been unpopular to 
do so, and those who have successfully 
fought against the liberal disciplines and 
the humane studies have done so under the 
aegis of democracy. They have argued that 
liberal education was an aristocratic by- 


product of nineteenth-century English im- 
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perialism, and that it serves no useful pur- 
pose in an industrial democracy. They 
now must face the charge that they haye 
so emasculated higher education in Amer. 
ica that it is dangerously ill-equipped to 
meet America’s most serious crisis. 

That liberal education is inherently aris. 
tocratic can be maintained only by the 
undiseriminating. That it is not 
merely useful, but genuinely indispensable 
to our form of government, I have at. 
tempted to indicate. Indeed, it seems to 
me, in all sobriety, that some such educa- 
tional program as that I have briefly out- 
lined is, in a very deep sense, more impor- 
tant to our national defense than warp|anes 
or tanks. It is the future of America that 
concerns us all in this erisis, and the future 
of America can not be guaranteed by vins 
alone. Only if we anticipate a form of voy- 
ernment in which the opinions of the elee- 
torate do not matter can we engross our- 
selves in the training of our youth at the 
expense of a revivified liberal educatio: 


ive 


most 


A LETTER FROM FATHER TO SON ON YOUTH 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


By G. W. STEWART 


AMES, IOWA 


DEAR SON: 

You are quite right. Our educational 
system is a marvelous one and a great in- 
I believe the next few years 
ahead will emphasize the correctness of this 
I think I do see 
several points in which decided improve- 
ments should be made. Naturally I should 
look critically first in my own territory, 
that of higher edueation. Here I find that 
we have really overlooked some important 
matters with a net result that can be ex- 
pressed in a very few words. Our college 
graduates do not acquire an adequate 
amount of self-confidence in the possibil- 
itv of their achievements, each one at his 
of attainment. Concomitantly, 


vestment. 


opinion. Nevertheless, 


own level 


there is quite too much of defeatism, of 
flabbiness of character, and of the absence 
of the spirit of fight and of the willing- 
ness to strive against odds. Am I right? 

It hasn’t been very long since you were 
an undergraduate and graduate student 
in a university, and I believe you could 
help me better to understand this situation 
You have now had several years of con- 
tact with other young people, both those 
who have had extended educational priv!- 
leges and those who have not been so fortu- 
nate. With this experience and your own 
education clearly in mind, you can now 
evaluate the criticisms of higher education 
I would like to emphasize in this letter 
These are not all that I have in mind, Put 
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~ather three that allocate the responsibility, 
least in part, for the lack of the spirit 
ficht and of self-confidence in the ap- 
nlication of one’s ability at his own level 
f attainment. 
Perhaps I would get the most benefit 
m your response if I asked definite ques- 
ns to be answered in connection with 
ir comments on my criticisms. The first 
is: ‘*Do you find that youth has in 
ficient measure the great desire and the 
efinite will to win in whatever he under- 
takes??? Of course, I mean by ‘‘sufficient’’ 
not an unattainable amount for a given 
extraordinary emergency in a young per- 
son’s life, but rather enough for any ordi- 
uy requirements of his environment. My 
second question implies a criticism of those 
who have helped to edueate youth, for I 
ask this: ‘Does higher education contrib- 
ite noticeably to the great desire and the 
definite will to win?’’? The third question 
is really an extension of the second and 
s: ‘What alterations in higher education 
would greatly enhance the chance it now 
has to eontribute?’’ 

These are my eriticisms. I would claim 
that there are at least three reasons why 
liigher edueation does not contribute more 
to the self-confidence of the student. The 
first one is associated with the fact that by 
the time a person graduates from college 
lie has become saturated with respect for 
the great masters in all fields. Certainly 
there is no objection to an appreciation of 
the work of the masters, but one may well 
question whether or not there is an objec- 
result also. For note that we 
teachers rather effectively say to a student, 
‘Observe the work of the geniuses of the 
past and be appropriately humble.’’ This 


tionable 


happens in spite of the fact that neither 
the work of the world nor even civilization 
itself depends importantly upon geniuses. 
The truth is, the student shouldn’t make a 
comparison of himself with a genius, for he 
probably will never compete with one in 
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any endeavor. Rather he will, if he is 
wise, compete with those of his own pos- 
sible level of attainment. 

A second reason, I think, is that we edu- 
eators innocently but definitely infer that 
only the very unusual or the extraordinary 
person does anything creative that is of 
any consequence. Think of it, in a critical 
time in our history, when we face very 
ereat national problems, when youth must 
with new courage find a place in life, that 
education permits such an untrue impres- 
sion to have any sanction in the minds of 
our graduates! When one considers life 
itself carefully, he recognizes, first, that 
each one has around himself an environ- 
ment which is of great importance and that 
every day he has to solve problems therein 
having an element of newness. Of course 
these problems are nationally and funda- 
mentally of no consequence, but, because 
they are his own problems that must be 
faced, they become for him the most press- 
ing problems in the world. Man is nat- 
urally creative. This is one of the chief 
reasons for thinking him superior to ani- 
mals. He must recognize this ability, be- 
lieve it and put his belief into practice. 
Of course there are tremendous variations 
in individuals, but it ought to be evident 
that each one can be creative at his own 
level of attainment. Any one by looking 
around in his own community will find that 
the suecessful person is a ereative indi- 
vidual. Not that he is an inventor or a 
poet or an original writer, but that in his 
everyday work he meets new situations, 
solves new problems, makes new combina- 
tions of old ideas. 
things. The task of the individual is to 
make his ereativeness count, and he ean 
if he will. But he must make this en- 
deavor at his own level of attainment with- 
out false expectations or unreasonable am- 
bitions. 

The third reason I have in mind is pecu- 


liarly important. It is that we allow stu- 


; 
Every one does creative 
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dents to believe too definitely that great 


ideas, when they occur to man, come 
quickly into being, and that if one has only 
a wee, little but new idea in his own en- 
vironment, he really hasn’t anything worth 
cultivating. This is extremely false. In 
my own field, I have never found a case 
in history and have never known of one 
personally in which a fine and useful idea 
came suddenly into being in anyone’s 
mind. All 
their 


promise of future value. 


ideas must grow, and only 


through cultivation do they give 
I have been so 
much impressed with a common misunder- 
standing about the simple growth of ideas 
that I am almost ready to eall the inten- 
tional cultivation of ideas a little known 
Everyone who develops 


ideas knows about it, indeed so well that he 


trick of the mind. 
scarcely realizes others do not. Most peo- 
ple are wholly unaware of the tremendous 
power which an ordinary mind ean aequire 
Each have the 
chance of developing his confidence in his 


thereby. student should 
own ability to become ereative through the 
patient cultivation of apparently insignifi- 
eant ideas. Of course one of the purposes 
of education is to learn the difference be- 
tween the important and the unimportant, 
a fundamental consideration or principle 
and an unimportant one. Doubtless this 
dulls one’s appreciation of the great im- 
portance to the individual of the cultiva- 
tion of apparently insignificant new ideas 
that flash into his mind. Unless he is made 
aware of the desirability of being serious 
about these small ideas of his own, they 
will be allowed to pass without a second 
thought. The value of the patient cultiva- 
tion of ineipient ideas or suggestions, in 
spite of the many found unproductive, 
should be recognized no matter what one’s 
walk in life may be. 

The result of these three incorrect im- 
pressions acquired by students from us 
educators is that the student’s self-confi- 


dence is unjustifiably lacking. Having 
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found out, for example, that he has only 
ordinary intelligenee, or even less than 
average, he is too certain that he ean not 
find a place in life unless there happens 
to be a position open which exactly fits his 
training and knowledge. If there is, he’!! 
slide into it. If not, he doesn’t know what 
he will do. Some one has said that in 
‘*Who’s Who in Americea’’ the individuals 
there on the average change their oceupa- 
tions every ten years. I have not had the 
opportunity to check this assertion, but it 
implies that one important ability is that 
of adaptation to opportunity. This re- 
quires the self-confidence which is so 
lacking. 

As you look back to your college and 
grraduate days, do you see any justification 
for these criticisms? Do you not think we 
can modify higher education so as to re- 
move them very largely? Yes, I know 
what you are thinking. You are saying 
that the professors will need to change 
their attitudes quite a little, and you won- 
der if that is a reasonable hope. 
clined to share your doubt as to a difficulty 
here, and I may illustrate it by a confes- 
sion. At this very moment I am teaching 
a class of mature students in the subject 
of elementary acoustics. You may know 
from my criticisms that I really am anxious 
to have these students make use of their 
new knowledge while they are yet in the 
eourse so that they will have confidence 
in their ability in the future to make use 
of it. If I continue the elass assignments 
in a textbook to the end of the semester, 
there will be no time for the students to 
acquire the experience of which I write. 
So now I face the definite problem: shall 
the class forsake this book of information, 
no matter how excellent it may be, and do 
a little individual and independent work! 
If I were lecturing, would it not be a little 
hard for me to set aside the lectures, to 
stop the influx of knowledge for the sake 
of using it? Well, it isn’t easy for 4 


I am in- 
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teacher of any subject to give a secondary 
place to knowledge, even for a week or two, 
though he evidently should. This illus- 
trates how our devotion to subject matter 
ean so easily prevent full consideration of 
the future effectiveness of learning and of 
the gain in the student’s self-confidence. 
Nevertheless I am certain that if we pro- 
fessors once see this problem clearly, each 
ne will attempt seriously to solve it in a 
manner appropriate to his own subject. 
Tell me what you think. Am I right in 
believing that higher education can add 
something very helpful to youth by con- 
sciously and more definitely giving them a 
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greater self-confidence? In each of the 
subjects you studied, is there not a good 
chanee to make alterations that will go far 
toward removing the objections I have 
raised? You have a viewpoint which the 
professor can not share, for you have sat 
under him and are now making use of his 
instruction in numerous ways. I know 
that an adequate reply to this letter will 
require perhaps even more time and 
thought than you really have available, 
but, in forming my view, your cooperation 
is important. 
Affectionately your 
FATHER 


EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 

Activities of the conference of national de- 

nse committees of colleges and universities, 

unmarized elsewhere in this number, were re- 
iorted to the National Committee on Education 
and Defense at a meeting in Washington (D. 
(.) on February 8. The committee approved 
the recommendation made by the conference fa- 
voring continuance of the provision of the 1940 
Selective Training Service act by which drafted 
college students who start upon courses for 
1941-42 would be permitted to defer actual mili- 
tary service until the end of the academic year. 
It was indicated that the objective sought can be 
obtained by regulation rather than by new legis- 
lation. 

At the morning meeting, February 8, the na- 
tional committee received reports on the work of 
its subcommittees as follows: Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, on teach- 


ig materials for defense; Charles Hunt, report- 
x for N. L. Engelhardt, chairman, on pre-in- 

tion education; Alonzo G. Grace, chairman, 
1 industrial training; Willard E. Givens, seere- 
tary, NEA, for Meta Glass, chairman, on college 
women and defense, and Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent, the Johns Hopkins University, Brigadier 
General Lewis B. Hershey and Francis J. 
Brown, on military affairs. 

Reports were given at the afternoon session 
by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 


Edueation; Will W. Alexander, of the Federal 
Security Agency, and M. Johnson, who told of 
the coordination of educational forces in North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Givens announced that Clarenee A. Dyk- 
stra, director of Selective Service, has asked the 
National Committee on Education and Defense 
to be his advisory committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AAJC 

From February 27 to March 1, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will hold its 
twenty-first annual meeting in Chieago at the 
Stevens Hotel. It will have a definite bearing 
upon the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the University of Chicago, since the univer- 
sity was one of the first to sponsor the junior- 
college movement. 

There will be two general sessions, the first on 
Thursday afternoon, February 27; the second on 
Friday morning. The subjects to which these 
sessions will be devoted are, respectively, junior 
colleges and the national defense and the prob- 
lem of terminal edueation. The addresses de- 
livered on Thursday will be by Frederick J. 
Kelly, chief of the division of higher education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Raymond A. Kent, 
president, University of Louisville (Ky.), and 
Dwayne Orton, president, Stockton (Calif.) 
Junior College. On Friday, the speakers will 
present four points of view—commercial life 


and business education, represented by Paul A. 
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Mertz, director of company training, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. (Chicago); the home eco- 


nomies field, represented by Ivol Spafford, re- 
cently of the General College, University of 
organized labor, represented by 
George A. Patterson, of the Steel Workers 


Organizing Committee (Chicago), and engineer- 


Minnesota; 


ing and aviation, represented by Robert H. 


Spahr, director, General Motors Institute of 
Technology, Mich. 
Besides the general sessions, there will be 


fourteen section meetings to consider the “va- 
rious implieations” of the two main subjects of 
discussion. 

At the annual dinner, Friday evening, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president, the University of 
Chicago, will speak on “The Junior College and 


Terminal Edueation.” 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN SEC- 

ONDARY SCHOOLS CHALLENGED 

THE ultimate significance of the “flower in the 
crannied wall” seems about to be demonstrated 
by the Bureau of Educational Research in Sei- 
ence, 

Through a nation-wide exploratory study, sub- 
sidized by a $160,000 grant from the General 
Kducation Board, the teaching of seience in see- 
ondary schools is evolving on non-traditional 
lines. The place of science in the classroom and 
its influence upon society are having a search- 
light thrown upon them such as will, in the opin- 
ion of the investigators, reorganize secondary- 
school curricula as regards not only seience but 
other subjects as well. 

The Bureau of Educational Research in Sei- 
Samuel Ralph 
Powers, professor of natural seienees, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was appointed its 
director, and an advisory committee was formed, 


ence had its ineeption in 1935. 


headed by George B. Pegram, dean of graduate 
faculties, Columbia University, and ineluding 
well-known leaders in education. 

For five years a process of investigation and 
analysis of the methods and results of the teach- 
ing of seienee in high schools was carried out. 
Summer workshops each year were laboratories 
for the testing of usages in the field of science- 
teaching by the teachers themselves, and in the 
fall of 1940 the first phase of the undertaking 


came to an end. 
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The second phase, a three-year study, remains 
to be accomplished. Twelve school systems are 
cooperating with the bureau by inaugurating 4 
new method of teaching the natural sciences. 
The schools in which the innovations are being 


made are located in Cleveland, Bloomtield 
(Ind.), Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Winnetka (Ill.) and New York City. Th 


Bronx High School of Science and the Et! 

Culture School at Fieldston (New York City) 
At the end of 
the three years, not only will the pupils be tested 


will also work with the bureau. 


to ascertain results of the method, but the in- 
fluence of the teaching on the community wil! be 
evaluated, for the community is to be the pupils’ 
laboratory. 

It is the purpose of the innovators to break 
down “the barrier between natural and socia! 
sciences” and to repudiate the convent 
methods of teaching physics, biology, astronomy, 
geology and other natural sciences as separat 
subjects. According to Dr. Powers, “students 
will pick up what they need to know in later 
life, what may prove of lasting importance, as 
immediate 


by-products of a more 


The question of meeting college-en- 


ineidental 
problem.” 
trance requirements, he thinks, can be worked 
out on a basis of “what constitutes an edueated 
boy or girl” rather than on a basis of “points. 
... Our main objective is to offer to the young 
people... an opportunity to study the problems 
of contemporary life and to bring to their con- 
sideration of these problems the richest re 
sourees and the best methods of work that our 
culture ean contribute.” 

As examples of what the school systems en- 
gaged in the experiment are doing, Cincinnati 
makes flood control the center of its science pro- 
gram; Detroit, the automobile industry. Dr. 
Powers maintains that classroom discussions ¢an 
relate the various sciences as formerly taught to 
the subject in hand, even though the relation 
may seem “remote.” The Bronx High School 
of Science is sponsoring “a unified program 
under five teachers—those in science, English, 
social studies, arts and mathematies.” 


Breaking down the conventional barriers 


among the different fields of subject-matter calls 
for new text-books, and these are in preparation. 
Three texts have already been released by 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 


the 
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rugz AYC CONSIDERS THE NEEDS OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
November 23 number of ScHOOL AND 
ery carried a story of what the American 
Commission has been doing to discover 
eeds of youth, to develop programs to meet 
needs and through the press to popularize 
ble plans of action; and in the December 
imber, E. L. Kirkpatrick’s report to the 
mission, “Guide-posts for Rural Youth,” 
briefly reviewed. 
{nother pamphlet, “Next Steps in National 
tor Youth,” containing the recommenda- 
of the commission after a thorough survey 
« whole status of youth in their relation to 
conditions, demands and challenges of this 
of erisis and confusion, has just been pub- 
ed. The speetacle of youth in military train- 
camps is a peacetime phenomenon that calls 
ong, long thoughts as well as for wise 
1ons, 
Recognizing the sincere effort of military 
lers to face the difficulties inherent in the 
tion and granting the necessity of using 
twelve-month period primarily for military 
ning, the AYC is, nevertheless, gravely 
re of the fact that neither the camps nor 
communities in which the camps are loeated 
e equipped to furnish in reereation what is 
-ired by the general staff of the Army. Camp 
‘e will mean changes in youth’s traditional eon- 
epts of reereation, and the eamps themselves 
t be made self-sufficient through a program 
is not a mere time filler but one that will 
ntribute constructively to the development of 
uth. It should inelude facilities for reading, 
king correspondence courses, enjoying the 
radio and motion pietures and using the talent 
at is sure to be found among the trainees. 

\t the end of the year, without detriment to 
the physical vitality and endurance gained 
‘through the military training, which are para- 
mount, youth will have aequired new skills and 
such formal education as each has sought and 

‘tained for himself. The AYC believes, how- 

r, that further vocational training should be 
provided; in faet, should be kept in view during 
‘he military-training period, thus sowing the 
ceds of a eonvietion on the part of the young 
men “that a year has been added to their lives, 

t that a year has been taken away.” 





The problems of those youths who have been 
called and rejected and those who are waiting 
to be ealled, uncertain whether they will be se- 
leeted or rejected, are also of grave concern to 
the administrators of the selective service. Those 
who are subject to call may be discriminated 
against in the business world. The AYC urges 
employers in the name of patriotism not to pur- 
sue such a policy. Statisties on the numbers re- 
jected are not yet available, but the impression 
gathered from current reports is that the Army 
standards from both the mental and the physical 
standpoints are “rigorous” and that there should 
be “some program of rehabilitation” to help the 
rejected youths to “maintain themselves as self- 
supporting citizens under the usual conditions of 
civilized life.” Indeed, if selective service is re- 
sulting in a show-down on the nation’s health, or 
lack of it, and the revelation leads to an adequate 
program of health for children and youth, that 
alone will have abundantly justified the passage 
of the aet. 

Such a program as envisaged by the AYC 
would inelude: (1) physieal examinations, (2) 
remedial eare, (3) proper food, (4) work or 
exercise, (5) sufficient sleep, (6) good environ- 
ment, (7) reereation and (8) health education. 
The CCC eamps have made a notable beginning 
toward the realization of such a program, and 
the NYA has recently launched a plan for “un- 
employed, out-of-school youth” that will be ex- 
panded to meet the needs of larger and larger 
groups. The AYC thinks that “to reach the 
great mass of all youth the major social effort 
for health must be made at an earlier age and 
through the schools.” Health programs should 
he revised so that they may be genuinely prae- 
tical rather than “perfunctory,” and federal aid 
should be forthcoming to combat the 
of malnutrition” and to solve other pressing 


“seourge 


problems facing many communities throughout 
the nation. 
The AYC is also considering the diffieult prob- 


> the loss of 


lem of “mental health and morale’ 
which is disastrous not only to the individual, 
who feels “frustrated and bored,” but also to 
the nation, which must suffer a loss in the gen- 
eral average of vigor and stability in its citi- 
zenry. Both work time and leisure time must 
be filled for these malcontents, lest they drift 
into eareers of idleness and crime that may 
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wreck the communities in which they live and 
alter the very warp and woof of the national 
fabric. Employment, recreation, community pro- 
grams, more NYA projects and aroused interest 
on the part of publie officials are necessary to 
develop “the spark within the clod” and turn 
the spirit of defeatism into courageous living. 
Federal funds are finaneing in the schools 
many vocational courses, especially in fields re- 
lated to “national defense occupations,” courses 
to meet “shortages of technical specialists” and 
other training courses “to relieve industry for 
its primary task of production,” but the com- 
mission believes that the schools should be wary 
of expanding their facilities for such courses 
to the puint of “curtailing their regular longer- 
Fur- 


ther expansion to meet the “emergency” should 


term programs of vocational education.” 


be the “responsibility of industry and labor.” 
These programs that have been “superimposed 
upon the regular school program” and federally 
financed are carried out on the assumption that 
those who aspire to take advantage of them are 
fitted to do so. Such is not the case, and be- 
cause of conditions obtaining in many school 
communities the AYC is recommending that the 
federal government provide financial aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools that are in need, 
at the same time taking “all possible eare against 
the intrusion of federal control over the instruc- 
tional process in the schools.” The commission 
also recommends that the plan of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, which three 


years ago sponsored a program of “federal aid 
for rural library service,” should be revived. 
The commission warns against the day when 
that 
agencies for overcoming “the barriers to employ- 


activities for defense decline and urges 
ment” keep diligently at their tasks and be ready 
to redouble their efforts, reconstruct their pro- 
grams and act with boldness in meeting the 


changing seene to the end that youth may be 


saved and America made strong. 


SALARIES OF PRIMARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


AccorpINnG to a cireular recently sent by Cele- 
donio Salvador, director of education of the 
Philippine Islands, to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a seale of salaries for primary-school 
teachers went into effect in November, 1940, that 


might well cause teachers doing similar work in 
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the United States to contemplate their own Jot 
The rates of pay for teachers 
having different grades of training are: 


with gratitude. 


1. Fifty-five pesos ($27.50) a month for grady 
of the 
and for (a) graduates of private junior colleges 


ates Bureau of Edueation normal sehoo)s 
or schools offering two years of normal-schoo! work 
above the secondary level; (b) graduates of ¢ 
leges of education who hold the elementary teact 
er’s certificate, and (c) graduates of the teacher’s 
eurriculum in the Bureau of Education Sch 
Arts and Trades. 

2. Forty-five pesos ($22.50) a month for g 
ates of the Bureau of Education secondary n 
schools and graduates of private secondary norn 


schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
ENGLAND UNDER SCRUTINY 
THe word “problem” is so overworked thes 
days, in edueation as well as in other fields, that 
it is refreshing to have it offset by a more opt 
After all, the old superstitio: 


mistic concept. 
of the ugly toad carrying a precious jewel in its 
head is borne out by the suggestion that the 
Hitler Blitzkrieg has its compensations. 

From Horsham, England, comes a messag 
from H. L. O. Fleeker, head master, Christ's 
Hospital, who says that the British Board ot 
Edueation is “taking a wide survey” of the whol 
educational system similar to a survey made du 
ing World War I, which, unfortunately, was 
followed by more legislation than action. 

Mr. Flecker, while not denying that wholesale 





evacuations of children from dangerous areas 
have created problems, takes the more constru: 
tive position that it has also “created ideas.” 
“German bombs,” he says, “have let light and 
air into educational thinking as well as int 
school buildings; loss, discomfort and makeshitt 
have awakened a determination that the business 
of edueation shall go on and have forced a dis 
crimination between essentials and accessories.” 

The minimum age for leaving school after the 
war, Mr. Flecker thinks, will be fifteen years, 
maybe above that, but after the pupil reaches 
the age of fourteen, except for those fitted by 
nature and cireumstanees for academic course 
leading, in some cases, to a college career, & dit 
ferent type of education must be provided. T 
this larger group “bookish instruetion” makes 


little appeal, but they would find  practica 


courses in harmony with “the background 0! 
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‘r lives’ and would willingly remain longer 
«-hool. Furthermore, in so doing they would 
beein to see that the cultural type of education 

a value that they did not see when it was 


itself 


nas 
pursued for alone or for “pedagogue 
approval.” 
Mr. Flecker adds: 
Many favor a scheme which would vastly extend 
renticeship by linking part-time gainful occu 
n with a compulsory continuance of study; 
rs feel justifiable misgivings about the effect 
young boys and girls of the rough-and-ready 
sphere of factory or workshop. 
.. The problem can not be solved simply by a 
ge of curriculum; if these children are to profit 
m retention in school, some draft of the pur 
seful winds of life must ventilate the classroom. 


Referring to the few schools of the desired 
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type already established, Mr. Flecker deplores 
the fact that there are not enough men “who are 
experts both in eraftsmanship and in instrue 
tion” to staff such schools throughout England. 
The so-called “publie schools,” the value of 
both 


from bureaucratic shackles and trom their posi- 


which “has derived from their freedom 


tive attitude toward religion,” are now threat 
ened with extinction, but although the on-coming 


Mr. 


Flecker, be “rightly impatient of any schooling 


generation of pupils will, according to 


that seems out of date and fails to train and 
inspire them for the business of lite,’”’ he believes 
that leaders in edueation will be “too wise” not 
to consider both “old traditions” and the “new 
life” in rebuilding a program of progress after 


the war. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


IN ScnooL. AND Society, February 8, the age 
f the late Henry Raymond Brush, protessor 
California at Los 
was given as eighty-two years. Dr. 


of French, University of 
Angeles, 
Brush was sixty-two years old at the time of 


his death. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

James B. Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt as head of a three-man mission to London 
“to exchange scientific information of vital in- 
terest to the 


member of the National Defense Research Com- 


two nations.” Dr. Conant is a 


mittee. He sailed February 15, and expects to 
be in England a month. 

Rear ADMIRAL RusseLL WILSON, commander 
of Battleship Division I, a post that he has 
held sinee 1939, has been transferred to the 
S. Naval Academy, 


Admiral Wilson was at Annapolis 


superintendeney of the U. 
Annapolis. 
2-35) as head of the department of sea- 
manship and navigation and served as attache 
of the U. S. Embassy in London, 1936. 

Harry M. Gacs, for twenty-one years presi- 
dent of Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), has 


accepted the presidency of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. 
John L. Roemer, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 17, 1940. 


Dr. Gage succeeds the late 


Puiny H. Powers, superintendent of schools, 
Youngstown (Ohio), has been appointed ehair- 
man of the department of administration and 
New York 
University, to succeed Albert B. Meredith, who 


supervision, School of Edueation, 


is retiring. 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, head of the depart 
ment of English, State Teachers College (Mont 
clair, N. J.), has been appointed chairman of 
the department of English edueation, New York 
University, to sueceed Howard R. Driggs, who is 
retiring. 

ARTHUR Kemp has been appointed acting 


assistant professor of economies at Earlham 
(Richmond, Ind.) for the second semester. He 
will take the place of Claude Stinneford, head 


of the department, who is on leave of absence. 


ALEXANDER CowlIE, assistant professor of En 
glish, Wesleyan University, has been appointed 
to give two courses in American literature and 
Shakespeare at Trinity College, Hartford. To 
that extent he takes the place of Odell Shepard, 
Goodwin professor of English, who, after his 
election to the lieutenant governorship of Con 
necticut, was granted leave of absence from the 
college, 

SAMUEL P. McCurcuHen, of Ohio State Uni 
versity, who has been visiting assistant professor 
of education, New York University, has been 
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appointed professor of education, to succeed 
Charles M. Gill, who has retired. 

GERTRUDE E. HopamMan has been appointed 
director of the School of Nursing, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, oe 
dean, School of Nursing, Pieping Union Med- 
ical College, China, 1931—40. 


Miss Hodgman served as 


FranK J. O'BRIEN has been made associate 
superintendent of the New York City school 
system on a six-year contract. He suceeeds the 
late William E. Grady. 
tant director and chief psychiatrist, Bureau of 
Child Guidance, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation (1931 38), di- 


rector (1938-40), and had previously served as 


Dr. O’Brien was assis- 


37), acting direetor (1937- 


director of mental health in various positions. 

(Ind.) 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Ripley County, to succeed Wilbur 


Leo Harris, principal of Napoleon 


Young, who is now director, Bureau of Inspec- 


tion, State Department of Public Instruction. 


A. Kurrz KING, supervising principal of 
schools, Newtown (Pa.), has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Bensalem Township, Pa. 


He sneceeds the late Samuel K. Faust. 


Rovert T. Crawrorp, superintendent of 
schools, Lewis County (W. Va.), has resigned 


to accept at once a position in Glenville (W. 


Va.) State Teachers College, where he was 
former instruetor in mathematies. Marion G. 


Rogers, assistant superintendent, wilk complete 
Mr. Crawford’s unexpired term. 

W. Burton PATRICK, 
schools, Orange (N. J.), for twenty-five years, 
has resigned because of ill health. Howard J. 
MeNaughton, principal of the Tremont Avenue 
and Heywood Avenue schools, has been acting 
superintendent since October and will continue 
to serve until Mr. Patrick’s successor has been 


superintendent of 


appointed. 


W. W. Hart, who has served as superinten- 


dent of sehools, Llano (Tex.), for fourteen 


years, has resigned, 

Rose Beatry, who has served as superinten- 
dent of the Girls’ Industrial Sehool (Delaware, 
Ohio) since 1932, will retire, Mareh 1. 

AuiceE Hitt Byrne, dean, Western College 
(Oxford, Ohio), will retire in June, 1941. Dr. 
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Byrne began her career at the college as asso. 
ciate professor of Latin and Greek in 1917. [py 
1920 she became professor of Greek and gex- 
demie dean. She will be succeeded by A. Helen 
Tappan, who has been professor of mathematics 
at the college since 1925 and dean of wome: 
since 1927. 

Ipa H. OGILvIg, chairman, department of ¢ 
ogy, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
retire at the end of the current semester after 
thirty-eight years of service to the college. 


Recent Deaths 

BENJAMIN R. Twiss, professor of political 
science, Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), was 
killed in an automobile accident, February 6 
Dr. Twiss was twenty-eight years old at the tim 
of his death. 

GRANT B. GERBERICH, who had _ served thy 
publie schools, Greenville (Pa.), as superint 
dent for twenty-four years, retiring in 1932, 
died, February 6, at the age of seventy-fi 
years. 

Leon H. Vincent, author and lecturer on 
English and American literature, died, February 
Dr. Vincent 
lectured annually for years at the George Pea 
body College for Teachers (Nashville), the Na 
tional Park Seminary (Washington, D. C.) and 
the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Institution. Among 
his works are: “American Literary Masters,” 
“Dandies and Men of Letters,” “The Frenc! 
Academy,” “Memoir of Bishop John H. Vu 
cent” and “A Few Words on Robert Browning.” 


10, at the age of eighty-two years. 


ARTHUR D. Berry, who served for thirty-eigh 
years as missionary and educator in Japan, «ied 
at Mexico (N. Y.), February 11, at the age ot 
sixty-eight years. Going to Japan in 1902, D: 
Berry became connected with Aoyama Gakuin, 
the Methodist college in Tokyo, in 1905, and 
served as professor and dean until 1931, when 
he resigned from the deanship but continued to 
teach until his return to this country in January. 

WiLL1AM BULLocH, emeritus professor of ba: 
teriology, London University, died, February 11, 
in London Hospital, where he had formerly held 
the Goldsmith Company’s chair of bacteriology. 
Dr. Bulloch had been assistant professor 0! 
pathology, University College (London), and an 
examiner in the universities of London, Leeds 
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Liverpool and the Royal College of Veter- 


Surgeons. Dr. Bulloch was seventy-two 


\ 


-s old at the time of his death. 


noINLA Dox, first woman teacher on an In 
reservation and an honorary member of 
Indian tribes, died at Hartford (Conn.), 
ruary 14, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
\Jiss Dox went to the Pauhaska Mission in Okla- 


. in 1885, appointed by the federal govern 
The Pierson Memorial at Whitman Col- 
(Walla Walla, Wash.) is also a memorial 
\iss Dox, who as a lecturer raised a fund of 


£950,000 for its construction. 


Sister ALIcIA Marta, principal, Star of the 
Sea Academy (Long Branch, N. J.), died, Feb 
rv 14, at the age of sixty-seven years. Sister 
\licia Maria had served the academy for forty 
lie years. 

Erwin W. RUNKLE, professor of philosophy, 
‘onunsylvania State College (1899), head of the 
epartment of philosophy (1923) and professor 
meritus at his retirement in 1938, died, Feb- 
ary 14, at the age of seventy-one years. 


Mary MacCouu, head resident, Main Build 
Vassar College, died, February 14. Miss 
MacColl, an alumna of the college, returned in 
1915 as associate warden. From 1922 to 1936, 
sie was an instructor in English and during the 
immer sessions aeted as hostess for the Vassar 
Summer Institute of Euthenies. 
Tue RevEREND CHARLES McDevirr Ryan, 
S.J., head of the department of speech, John 
Carrol] University (Cleveland), died, February 
14. Father Ryan had been at the university 
He was regional director of 
tudies for the AEF during the occupation at 
Coblenz (1919-20) and had taught at Xavier 
New Orleans) and Creighton (Omaha) univer- 
ties and at the University of Detroit before 
ing to Cleveland. 


for eleven years. 


Eric THERKELSEN, head, department of me- 
chanical engineering, Montana State College 
Bozeman), died, February 15, at the age of 
fifty-six years. 


FRANK CralG JORDAN, astronomer and di- 
rector of the Allegheny Observatory, University 
Pittsburgh, was burned to death, February 
Dr. Jordan had 
been on the faculty of the university for thirty- 


15, in his home in Pittsburgh. 
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three years and became director of the observa- 
tory in 1930. He was a feliow of the Yerkes 
Observatory (Williams Bay, Wise.), 1905-08. 
He became a full professor at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1919. 
Dr. Jordan, an outstanding one was his “deter- 


Of the achievements of 


mination of the light curves of many short- 


period variable stars.” He was seventy-five 


years old at the time of his death. 

FRANK STANTON CAWLEY, associate professor 
of Seandinavian literature and languages, Har- 
vard University, succumbed to a heart attack, 
February 15, at the age of fifty-three years. 
Dr. Cawley had been connected with the uni- 
versity since 1921 and was on leave of absence 
when he was stricken. 

LEOPOLD MABILLEAU, whose career as an edu 
cator comprised professorships of philosophy at 
the University of Toulouse, the University of 
Meétiers, 


the University of France and the College de 


Caen, the Conservatoire des Arts et 


France, died, February 16, at La Baule at the 
In 1903, as guest of 


the Alliance Francaise Federation, he delivered 


age of eighty-eight years. 


the Hyde lectures at Harvard University and 
lectured at other Eastern and Middle Western 
colleges. 

SAMUEL BurNetr Howe, author and edueator, 
retired head of the department of social science, 
South Side High Sehool, Newark (N. J.), died, 
February 16, at the age of sixty-one years. He 
had served the high school from 1914 to 1940. 
He had also served as professor in the Newark 
Junior College (1918-22) and as instructor in 
evening courses and summer sessions, Hunter 
College (New York City), 1922-32. Mr. Howe 
was a member of the commission of the NEA 
which revised social-science courses for the see- 
ondary schools and was chairman of a New 
Jersey that 
“Problems of American Democracy’ 


syllabi on 
’ 


committee prepared 
for high- 


school seniors. 


Coming Events 

THe Committee on the Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, after a careful study of “the 
educational procedures prevailing at twelve rep- 


” 


resentative liberal-arts colleges,” requests the at- 


tendance of the faculties of 188 liberal-arts ecol- 
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leges of the area at one of the ten regional eon- 
ferences the committee is sponsoring during the 
spring semester. Three of the meetings have al- 
ready been held. The others are scheduled as fol- 
lows: February 28-March 1, Delaware (Ohio) ; 
Mareh 7-8, Greencastle (Ind.); Mareh 14-15, 
McPherson (Kans.); Mareh 21-22, Lincoln 
(Neb.); March 28-29, St. Paul; April 4-5, 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa); April 18-19, Galesburg, 
I}]. 

On March 2, at the Catholic University of 
America, representatives of the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic Students from ten Maryland 
and Washington (D. C.) Catholie colleges and 
to discuss the theme, 
Students 
lead the dis- 


universities will meet 


“Defense in Democracy.” will have 


charge of the and will 
cussion, Which will be concerned with the gen- 


eral question, “How can students contribute to 


pre yrram 


the welfare of youth?” Nicholas Lenge and 
Thomas Kelly, of the Catholie University of 
America, are the general chairmen of the eon- 
gress. 


They will be assisted by representatives 


of other institutions. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 

THe Germanistie Society of America, which 
has for the past ten years awarded a graduate 
fellowship to an American student for study in 
a German-speaking country, has announced that, 
because of war conditions, it will grant the fel- 
lowship to a student wishing to pursue graduate 
studies in the German language and literature 
at an American university. The fellowship is 
administered by the Institute of International 
Kducation and is open to both men and women, 
provided they are unmarried at the time of ap- 
plication and during tenure and are under thirty 
It pays $750 in two instalments. 
Ph.D. de- 


Applications and ereden- 


years of age. 
College seniors and those holding a 
gree are not eligible. 
tials giving proof of American citizenship, good 
health, good moral character and adaptability, 
graduation at the time of application from a 
college or university of recognized standing, abil- 
ity to do independent study and research and 
the completion of a thorough collegiate course 
in German language and literature with distine- 
tion must reach the Institute of International 
Kdueation, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
not later than March 15, 1941. Blanks will be 
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sent upon receipt of ten cents. Awards will be 
announced by April 15, 1941. 


THREE fellowships of $1,000 each will be of 
fered (1941-42) by the University of Chicago jy 
its Graduate Library School. The president 
awards the fellowships on recommendation of 
the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships 
Requirements for applicants 
degree approximately equivalent to that con 


are: a bachelor’s 


ferred by leading colleges and universities ; com- 
pletion of one year in an accredited library 
school, and one year of library experience under 
Consideration will be 


approved conditions. 


given to MSS. or publications of candidates 


showing acquaintance with the technique ot 


conducting independent study. Application 
forms may be secured from the Graduate 


Library School. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Alumni Asso 
ciation, State College 
Minn.), in the spring of 1937, when it was de 
cided to establish a fund of $1,000—the Deputy 
Scholarship Fund—in honor of Manfred W. 
Deputy, president of the college from 1919 to 
1937, is now at work in each district of the state 


Teachers ( Bemid)i, 


making personal appeals to the members of the 
association. Scholarships are to be awarded 


only from interest derived from the fund. 


Other Items of Interest 

A TWENTY-SIX-YEAR geological research pro} 
ect, under the direction of Nelson C. Dale, head 
of the geology department, and engaged in by 
more than 500 students of Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), has been completed. The 
Oriskany quadrangle, the geology and mineral 
resources of which have been studied, is de- 
seribed in a 212-page manuscript, which will be 
published as a bulletin of the New York State 
Museum. The covers 234 square miles, 
with Clinton as its center. Every student of the 
geology department since 1914 has had an op- 
portunity for practical work by means of 
project. The entire project has been performed 
in cooperation with the state geologist. 


area 


this 


1 
+ 


On January 21, an American School of the 
Air program for the first time was broadeast 
from a station outside the United States. “Well 
springs of Musie,” featuring French-Canadian 
came from Montreal’s CKAC 


voyageur songs, 
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CBS) station to millions of school children in 
North and South America. 
School 500 (Speyer School), New 
York City, after a five-year experiment carried 
in eooperation with Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to “provide better instruction 
r gifted children,” brought the project to an 
end, January 31, 1941. One hundred fifty dull 
children were included in the project, but they 
re segregated from the gifted. Those in 


» of the project pronounced it a success. 


On February 1, representatives of 185 col- 
eges, universities and theological seminaries, 


meeting in New York City, organized a 
student committee to cooperate with the 
National Committee on Food for the Five Small 
Democracies, of which former president Herbert 
Hoover is honorary chairman. The purpose of 
the organization is to furnish food for Finland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium and Poland, 
whose needs have been revealed by Mr. Hoover's 
“trained observers” in these countries. The Na- 
tional Student Exeeutive Committee, under the 
ponsorship of the Hoover committee, has in- 
vited all college students to join in “arousing 


na- 


’ 


American opinion.” 


THE appeal of women teachers of Somerville 
(Mass.), who were dismissed from the public 
schools on the grounds that their husbands were 
“capable of supporting them,” was not sustained 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The 
school policy, the court declared, is left to the 
diseretion of the school authorities, who were, 


SHORTER PAPERS 


LORD CHESTERFIELD AND 
EDUCATION 

PuILip STANHOPE was not yet seven years old 
when his father, who was the Earl of Chester- 
field, began outlining his education program in 
the famous “Letters to His Son.” Chesterfield’s 
course of study had as its goal a politie and 
polished man of the world; the development of 
the intellect was held good and salutary only so 
fas as it favored this. “The nicest investigation 
of the human heart, and the springs of human 
conduct,” as the first editor mistakenly ex- 
pressed the writer’s educational aim was as far 
from the Earl’s mind as family pride later on 
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therefore, acting within their rights in removing 
the teachers. 


t 


A sTUDENT workshop has been opened at 
Dartmouth College as an additional feature of 
the extracurricular program already in opera 
tion. It is on a voluntary basis and has only 
modest equipment at the present. Materials 
for eabinet-making, metal and leather work, 
ceramies and plastics are available, and further 
equipment will be supplied as the need arises. 
Virgil Poling, who has been director of the de- 
partment of fine arts, is in charge of the new 
venture. The authorities of the college are con 
vineed that teaching students to use the hands 
as they were used before the advent of machines 
will give better “balance” to modern education 
and bring the more abundant life nearer to real- 
ization. 


At its second annual meeting held in New 
York City in November, the Canon Law Society 
of America established a quarterly journal 
which will appear early in 1941. 
board will be the faculty of the School of Canon 
Law, the Catholic University of America. The 
Reverend Dr. Jerome D. Hannon, assistant pro- 
of eanon law, was 
editor. The Most Reverend Joseph M. Corri- 


gan, rector of the university, was responsible 


Its editorial 


fessor elected managing 


for the ineeption of the society during the 
Golden Jubilee of the Catholie University in 
1939, bringing together sixty persons who were 
law. There were ninety 


interested in canon 


present at the New York meeting. 


AND DISCUSSION 


was from Stanhope’s widow when she published 
what was meant for strictly private correspon- 
dence. What Chesterfield was interested in, 
and wished to interest his young son in, was not 
the springs of human conduct but the strings to 
human conduct, so that he might pull them for 
personal advantage. to the titled 
opportunist was—so far as his own son was 
concerned—a means for impressing and influ- 
encing people by a complete mastery of the ex- 
ternals of culture. For this purpose he sched- 
uled for his son’s study both “the best of the 
ancient authors” according to his view, and 
“such a general idea of the sciences as it is a 


Education 
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> Above 


disgrace to a gentleman not to possess.’ 


all, he 


himself clearly and to “pronounce gracefully.” 


was to learn to speak well, to express 


It was not until after Chesterfield’s own death 
in 1773 that the “Letters” 
tion from the start 


a publishers’ sensa- 
might be given to the world 
and the adjective, “Chesterfieldian,” given to 
the language. It is interesting to note that all 
the Earl’s knowledge of how to manage people 
was at last overmatched by the will of his son’s 
widow who felt she was doing her country a ser- 
vice in broadeasting the paternal confidences. 
The “Letters” indubitably give a far more valu- 
able insight into the writer’s life and mind than 
if that prudent peer had prepared them for gen- 
eral reading. The question is not whether peeps 
through the windows of such a consciousness as 
Lord Chesterfield’s are worth having; the ques- 
tion is whether such a consciousness is worth 
having. 

Despite the various erities’ efforts to justify 
Chesterfieldian manners and morals—and these 
have been quite as insistent as were the Earl’s 
own attempts to keep those letters private the 
moral sense of the eighteenth-eentury educator 
was, as a great French eritie said of the moral 
sense of Voltaire, clearly in ruins. Suppose he 
Rule? He added at 
once that to do as one would be done by was the 
“Banish 


egotism out of your conversation,” he counseled 


did advoeate the Golden 
surest method he knew of pleasing. 


Philip in these words and others over and over 
again. But not to think of entertaining people 
with one’s own concerns and private affairs is to 
think of the best ways to get on in a world of 
egotists. “Dear Boy,” he wrote from London 
on May 22, 1749, “I recommended to you, in my 
last, an innocent piece of art: that of flattering 
people behind their backs, in presence of those, 
who to make their own court, much more than 
for your sake, will not fail to repeat, and even 
amplify the praise to the party concerned. 
This is, of all flattery, the most pleasing, and 
consequently the most effectual.” 

On a certain Wednesday in 1740 the Earl 
wrote his eight-year-old son that “virtuous ac- 
tions never fail to be rewarded by the ecom- 
mendation and applause of all posterity.” As 
an example, he mentioned the first Scipio who 
lived eighteen hundred years earlier and the 
story that was still being told of how he had 
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returned his beautiful Spanish princess prisone; 
to her lover, “not only untouched but giving her 


i 


a fortune besides.” “And ean you not help 


} 
i 


thinking,” he asked the child, “how virtuous jt 
was in Scipio who was a young man, unmarried 
and a conqueror, to withstand the temptation o! 
beauty; and how generous it was to give her 
But the Earl himself was har 
thinking here of the mentality of an eight-yea; 
old. 


“T fear you lack everything but knowledee,” 


fortune? 


he told his son when he was seventeen as a pr 
amble to impressing on him the value of sivle, 
which he calls felicitously enough, “the dress oj 
thoughts.’ 


b 


“Were I either to speak or write to 
the public,” he observed, little knowing how ex 
tensive a publie he was even then writing { 
“T should prefer moderate matter, adorned with 
all the beauties and elegancies of style, to the 
strongest matter in the world, ill-worded and 
ill-delivered.” About this time, too, the son was 
advised to keep rigidly tu the appearances 
morality and religion. Skeptics, his father di 
elared, are not popular. 

Lord Chesterfield can be said to have reached 
moral 
Even La Rochefoucauld, with his 


a height of 
belles lettres. 
like stress on the amour propre motive, never 


travesty unsurpassed in 


approached the Englishman’s work, for the 
French epigrammatist’s wit flowered in cyni- 
cism which rests on an observable discrepancy 
between idealism in principle and in behavior 
And Chesterfield is never a cynic; he is, on the 
contrary, the master of surface-realists who do 
not penetrate reality deeply enough to be cyni 
eal. There is no cynicism in the “Letters”; but 
is there any evidence of a moral standard? 
The late Spanish mystic, Unamuno, taught 
that whenever the thought comes to anyone o! 
how his aetions appear to others, so often should 
the thought be brushed off like an irritating fly 
“Think only how you look to God,” he =:id, 
“think of the idea God has of you.” But the 
Chesterfields, thinking only of the way they look 
to others, are respectable in order to be re- 
spected. “For God’s sake,” the Britisher broke 
out once from his usual equanimity, “be serupu 
lously jealous of the purity of your moral char- 
acter; keep it immaculate, unblemished, unsu 
lied; and it will be unsuspected.” (My italics.) 
(This observation is, incidentally, hardly a true 
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So far was this father from knowing 
to help his son to see life steadily and see 
hole that he extolled the self-centeredness 
pure subjectivism), which constitutes the 
t obstacle to education in any field and must 
worn down before the true knowledge— 
ther seientifie, philosophie or esthetie—is 
hsafed the learner. 
he opprobrium attached to the term, “Ches- 
eldian,” suggests the answer to the question 
hat is wrong with an education that puts 
Any kind of 
vage between knowledge and life results in 


ess on externals: sham values. 


fusion and disintegration. There is no in- 
rity given from without, not even by a good 
example which is—as the old proverb says in a 
than a 
Both example and precept are indispensable 
the edueation of youth, but the edueation 
individual achievement. Chester 
field, who failed his charge alike in example and 


ss understatement—hetter precept. 


tself is an 
recept, set out to prepare him for wordly place 
and preferment by appealing to an irrational 
Like 
st irrationalities this one leads into a maze of 


hope, that of education for selfish ends. 
liculties while the truth on which the hope is 
But 
the very ease and simplicity of the intrinsic 


founded is, by contrast, simple and easy. 


problem of character edueation as opposed to 
the complex sophist diseussions about the teach- 

ileness or unteachableness of virtue (the con- 
troversy that Soerates found shaking the Greek 
schools in his day) seems to make it objection- 
Chesterfields in our sehools and 
That the 


minds of eant is suggested as a first step toward 


able to the 
elsewhere. schoolmen clear their 
a solution of the perennial pedagogic question : 
“What are we edueating for?” 

The metaphysical—that is, the rational—re- 
mains the only level on which education as such 
can be justified. Certainly education is pri- 
tuarily no more for the mere disseminating of 
information on a hodgepodge of subjects than it 
is for preparing youth to earn a livelihood as 
teachers or other professionals, though either 
reason is more valid than that which holds edu- 
cation a Chesterfieldian key to social suecess and 
personal favor. Part of the heat in the argu- 
ments of the educationists who oppose meta- 
physies comes from their own lack of enlighten- 


ment. For, as A. E. onee noted: 
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The power is ours to make or mar 
Our fate as on the earliest morn; 
The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 


Forget how we imagined light. 


That intellectual training is essential and that 
it ean have no ulterior motive should be the first 
law of the educator. Yet witness the excitement 
in edueational circles when President Hutehins 
The 


academician who dismisses Mr. Hutehins’s gen- 


recently took a stand for this training. 


eral-education outlines as ‘“medievalism” be 
trays both his misunderstanding of what this 
modern edueator is advocating and what the 
scholasties taught. There were, to be sure, all 
sorts and conditions of those moyen-dge school 
Nominalist 


to William of Champeaux, the extreme Realist. 


men from Roscellinus, the extreme 


There were, likewise, Abelard who eloquently 
criticized both views, and St. Thomas who en 
deavored to reconcile them. The controversy 
itself, the These 
thinkers recognized something of the difficulty 


none less, was significant. 
in the problem of knowledge and each sought in 
his own way to resolve it without logieal eontra- 


The 


physical insight which, as it was formulated in 


diction. way of solution involves meta 
the Aristotelian metaphysics, attests both that 
knowledge has unity in itself and that knowledge 
and life are to be unified. In technieal jargon, 
this is the doctrine of epistemological monism. 
The whole point is that a belief in the unity 
of knowledge with life does not represent a cer- 
tain “cast of mind” (which term is often held 
synonymous with “mind-set”) but that this be- 
lief is substantiated by the facts of experience 
like any other fact. It is this faet that under- 
writes such education as reaches to the inner- 
most self of the learner and—so far from em- 
phasizing the external graces as educational or 
even social ends—enables him (following the 
first rule of Deseartes for the end of all studies) 
to direct his mind toward the enunciation of 
solid and true judgments on all things that are 
presented to it. The educational advice of Ches- 
terfield as outlined in the “Letters” beeomes by 


this rule neither rewarding nor rememberable. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess 
ATHENS, OHIO 
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TEACHING POLITICS 

RELAXING in a little Greek restaurant over a 
chocolate nut sundae after a night rehearsal of 
“The Bishop Misbehaves,” I talked about a suit- 
able career with my fifteen-year-old “bishop,” 
who was about to graduate. From the seventh 
grade up, I had watched him develop in power 
of self-expression, in social consciousness and 
in critical judgment. Many a night until eight- 
thirty or nine o’clock, in a Speakers’ Club that 
I conducted and that was fed by the home- 
economies girls, I had strained my voice to show 
him how to gain cadence in the old-fashioned 
type of oratory which he loved dearly to prac- 
tise. He was full of Townsend, the CIO, the 
Bund, the New Deal—was beginning to glimpse 
the shams of society and our talk about his 
future soon turned to an annual stunt the state 
Legion was sponsoring, a Boys’ State, at the 
sessions of which schoolboy delegates from all 
the high schools in Delaware were initiated into 
the actual proceedings of a legislative day from 
the duties of the governor down to that of the 
doorkeepers. My protégé had 
senator to represent our school and was very 
much elated to consider that a resolution he had 


been elected 


helped prepare condemning the state jail system 
had achieved headlines in the evening paper. 

He thought he wanted to be a lawyer. I was 
glad. He was made for one. I looked at his 
frank, seldom-resting eyes, the fair curly hair 
and freckled Saxon paleness, the earnestness 
that somehow swelled his peaked, indecisive chin; 
in the assembly his voice used to quiver with 
fervor as he rose on his toes and won a point 
from a bulky, barrel-voiced opponent, and his 
fiery heart diverted one’s attention from his 
unimpressive shoulders and flat chest. 

“Yes, I think I would like polities,” he con- 
cluded. 

At the word polities I don’t know why I was 
extremely jolted. There was something in the 
way he said it, too, that connoted chicanery, 
bribery, intrigue. I knew him so well, in a filial 
way, that I expected from him, with all his 
zeal for truth, something (shall I 
confess to a kind of paternal pride?) high- 
minded and noble, something of the forefathers 
Didn’t any of the spirit of 
Here before me 


talent and 


he liked to imitate. 
their words stick into his flesh? 
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in that unathletie frame, was the best the schoo] 
had to offer, the finished product of twelye 
years’ schooling in an American democracy. 

I remembered how at first he had debated 
whether or not to stifle the Bund with force, 
and how he then reversed himself when he fore- 
saw that force was intrinsically a boomerang in 
a democracy; and so before his classmates he 
argued against a gag-law just to remind them 
how easy it is for democracy to degenerate in 
trying times. Once when analyzing a passage in 
Emerson’s “Friendship” he commented: “Is this 
fellow Emerson the real thing? He’s got noth- 
ing up his sleeve? It’s not like Dale Carnegie 
then?” TIT liked him for this. But I shuddered 
at the way he just now intonated the word 
“polities.” 

Government and politics were inseparable, I 
said resignedly to myself as the young citizen 
licked his spoon. Why should I be startled 
when he mentioned polities? Yet thousands 
like me startle in like manner at the word. 
Hitler and Mussolini utilized men’s innate dread 
of the word by dangling something better; Rus- 
sia, too, captured the imagination of a great part 
of the world because the world had come to mis- 
trust the word. The Hagues, the Prendergasts, 
the Longs, the Vares had undermined our faith. 
Their type in England and France had gener- 
ated the Hitler movement; men gazed beyond 
polities to a new system to liberate them, and 
got totalitarianism in answer to their hope. 
Why, just a few months ago in class we were 
warned about it all by Addison in the “Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers,” for even as far back as 
1712 the ultimate results of an abused party 
system were set forth for democracy to witness. 

My first impulse had been to advise him to 
stay out of the quagmire; for being in a capital 
myself, I could follow the whole filthy business 
at first hand. Why was it I didn’t glow at his 
choice, and congratulate him on his wonderful 
ealling to serve his nation as a steward of its 
laws? Instinetively, I had done just the op- 


posite. But he is the very kind we need, | 


reassured myself. 

How could I get what I thought into his head? 
iducation takes time and slow growth. I 
watched him scoop up the chocolate with the 
He was much like me 


little, ineffective spoon. 
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+ that age, with his causes; I could see he was 
fluctuating between a loss of all values and an 
innocent idealism. A straw meant the difference 
to him. I was that straw, so I thought. 

“Yes, I think I’d like polities,” he repeated. 
“You ought to have seen them logrolling down 
there at Boys’ State yesterday. Lots of fun. I 
believe I'd be good at big deals, feeling out men, 

iiging your public, putting on the old pres- 
making them turn handsprings for the 


gravy. 

| was dumfounded. 
schooling in eitizenship, here was our best boy’s 
conception of serving his state. I recalled that 
the chairman of the Boys’ State committee furi- 


sure, 


After twelve years of 


ously admitted to me privately that several legis- 
lators who had volunteered to serve the eommit- 
tee had taught the boys how to side-step the 
house rules and how to procure what you want 
by the little tricks that “you must be wise to,” 
it you didn’t eare to be rendered powerless in 
looking after the interests of your district. 

I thought of the many educational conventions 
I attended that year, all frantically proclaiming 
that the schools must save democracy or the bar- 
Yet 
here was our product—and tens of thousands 
like him from Maine to California—whose con- 
ception of polities was to get what you can from 


harous wave of tyranny would deluge us. 


the government for nothing. This is not a ques- 
tion of conventional Americanism, of preferring 
another form of government to our own, because 
all these youths, like my potential politician, 
would be vehement in declaring for democracy, 
but at the same time wink at adroit thievery and 
simony in high places. Fascism preys upon a 
decayed society when men have no souls, no will. 
Democracy is a moral matter, not political, a 
way of living a life. Already my apprentice 
was conditioned to eunning, to hoodwinking. 
Where did he get it? 

All that I had been quietly reflecting on as he 
ate now poured audibly out of me. In addition, 
| explained to him what was happening to de- 
mocraey in Franee and how a similar decline 
was already apparent in this country in the state 
legislatures, in many of which the people have 
already lost faith and are turning more and 
more to the federal government for regulation 
and authority. “Our cities,” I said, “are going 


the corrupt way of French cities. Now in many 
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states,” I went on, “both parties would side-step 
or tamper with the state constitution not for 
reform but for inereased patronage, and then 
have one of their own kind ‘test’ favorably the 
constitutionality of their aets. 

“Go home, and think it over in bed. Don’t 
speak of polities in that frivolous, sneering way 
again.” I suggested that he read Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Villard’s “Fighting Years” and Emerson’s 


, 


little essay, “Polities,” and “if you find Emerson 
hard come over some night after supper and 
we'll talk it over.” 

I seldom talk down to pupils—they are grate- 
ful for it—and I coneluded, “Citizenship to the 
Roman was but a badge of distinction and a 
source of pride, a stamp that obtained privileges. 
Do you remember the story of Paul? To the 
Frenchman after the Revolution, citizenship 
was a pattern for a society, a relationship, a 
partnership. Citizenship lost distinction when 
everybody became a citizen. Our forefathers 
used it much in the nature of a creed; citizenship 
stood for personal rights as against government 
encroachment. Government—that which they 
had always known—was in disrepute and the 
Bill of Rights was to protect them against it. 
We have abused this conception to-day to the 
extent that we exploit government for personal 
gain and return to the partnership what little 
we must only under duress. To-day, thanks to 
men like Dewey, the philosopher, we are begin- 
ning to see citizenship as a way of life; to extend 
democracy, one not only need vote and make laws 
but also profess it and assume its stewardship ; 
it is no longer a badge or right but a personal 
integrating force.” 

Stuttering is my sign of nervous exhaustion: 
I had rambled on over an hour: I had 
trouble forming syllables. Why did I do it? 
I had taught all day, had rehearsed both after 


for 


school and at night. In my excitement I had 


burnt up my reserve. Yet here I was: sitting 
far into the night over polities, and he trying his 
best to break his convulsive yawns. 

He walked along the street with me to my 
door. I gave him a punch with my knuckle on 
his upper arm muscle where it hurts, and sum- 
med up: “You listen to what I say 


those books.” 


and read 


“Thanks very much, ‘Prot’. Goodnight.” 


I watched him move homeward with that 
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springy, nervous step of his, and wondered 
what he’d be like twenty years from now— 


whether he would hold on to his faith when the 
minorities besieged him, or vacillate and com- 
promise as most of us do when our job is 
threatened? And then one day, alarmed by the 
subtle batterings of barbarous ideologies, would 
he cry treason, only to find the two-ocean navy, 
resplendent in armor plate, spotless in each gun 
barrel, and majestic in maneuver, standing idle 
and impotent because he and his fellow-citizens, 
softened by political harangue, had _ played 
politics to the bitter end? 

In the dark of the upstairs corridor, I fumbled 
to a little chair and sat down, very, very tired— 
my first 
condemned the ineffectual and mouselike lot that 


rest since seven that morning—and 
was teaching. I was in despair over forces that 
had it in their power to reach and influence 
thousands of delegates in conventions and mil- 
lions through print or over radio, and foreibly 
to make over whole nations to new ideologies, 
while I must be content, after a long teaching 
day and a night rehearsal, to allot over an hour 
with one lone youth—who has the democratic 
privilege to be or or not to be interested anyway 

to do my hypothetical bit for a democracy in 
the only sure way I know to make true teaching 
a reality. How outmoded and archaic teaching 
seemed in a world of propaganda and controlled 
opinion! Caught in the swirl of eyclie forces, 
such instruction seemed futile in its personal, 
one-by-one way, in its long-lumbering, hand-in- 
hand journey; and yet, if out of zeal for truth 
and in competition with the enemies of free in- 
quiry, a teacher covers his ground in haste and 
en masse, there isn’t education. 

GrorGe H. Henry 
DOVER, DEL. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH TESTING 
THis article is an attempt to describe a one- 
semester high-school orientation 
course that utilizes as its core material various 


guidance or 


types of tests. 

In teaching a guidance elass, the author found 
that high-school seniors evidenced a great deal 
of interest in psychological tests. He saw that 
the class attitude and attention were better when 
working with these tests than when dealing with 
other guidance material, and he built the next 
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year’s guidance course around a large battery oj 
tests. 

All guidance should aim toward self-analysis, 
In this case, tests 
are used as tools to reach these various 


evaluation and motivation. 


therefore, any test not only must be taken })y 
the pupils; it must also be graded, analyzed, 
studied, scored and evaluated by them in the 
light of each individual’s own problems. 

The classroom procedure in this course may |) 
illustrated by explaining the work done with on 
test. A general school achievement test 
given to the entire class. The particular 
used was “The Progressive Achievement Tes 
Advaneed Battery,” which gives not only a pe: 
centile score but also a grade placement in yari- 
ous phases of school work such as reading, 
mathematics fundamentals, language, ete. Hach 
pupil graded, scored and profiled his own test. 
Class discussions followed in which the average 
of the class was determined for each sub-test as 
well as for the total score. Each pupil, then, 
could place himself in comparison with his ow 
classmates, as well as with general high-school 
norms. An entire week was devoted to tlils test. 
The instructor explained the purpose of the vari- 
ous parts and the pupils were given oppor! 
ties to discuss reasons for their own individual 
high- and low-grade placements. An analytica 
write-up entitled “My Academie Achievements” 
In this the pu 
pils were encouraged to explain their var 
scores and express how they intended to improve 


was required from each pupil. 


those which were weak. 

It is interesting to note that the most tre- 
quently occurring low scores were in arithmetic, 
especially in fractions, decimals and percentage. 

About twenty different tests were used. They 
included tests on personality, intelligence, me- 
chanical ability, vocabulary, music, job interest, 
clerical aptitude and others of special ability. 
For each test, the pupil was given the class 
median and his seore on a percentile basis so 
that he could compare himself with his class 
mates. Frequent write-ups on the specific tests 
or groups of tests insured active thought about 
them and their purposes, while many interesting 
class discussions arose in regard to various ques- 
tions, terms and interpretations. 

The pupils themselves were required to budget 
the amount of time to be spent on the different 
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tests. Personality tests and the prob- 
ne out of these tests were considered to 
st important, and over two weeks were 
t on this subject. Several books on person- 
aud mental hygiene were reviewed and a list 
the available books concerning these sub- 
5 made. 
pupil, as a course requirement, con- 
deciled record of all of his test scores 
“Protile Chart.” This master sheet enabled 
see his entire record at a glance. With it 
ruide, he was required to analyze his abili- 


id weaknesses as an individual, to choose 
-eral possible fields in which he might be suc- 
ful and to write out what he considered his 
vocational prognosis. 
lhe pupil response has been very gratifying. 
ri-school seniors appreciate an opportunity 
aluate themselves in specific terms and are 
y concerned about their future. They real- 
that the opportunities for success are rather 
m and welcome any instrument that lessens the 
-ibilities of their becoming “square pegs in 
nd holes.” 
R. W. HENDERSON 
HINGTON H1GH SCHOOL, 
\LASSILLON, OHIO 


INDEPENDENT FOUNDATIONS 
OFFERING FELLOWSHIPS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


© unemployment of the depression years 
as caused many students to place a higher value 
ipon educational preparation, and in many in- 
uces has influenced college graduates, who 
were unable to secure a position, to remain in 
school, provided that financial aid could be se- 
cured. The NYA has been instrumental in help- 
ig a large number of students to continue their 
education, while the colleges and universites have 
provided many scholarships and fellowships, 
especially for work in the graduate field. An- 
vther welcome source of assistance to students 
and research workers has been the aid provided 
by foundations which offer fellowships and scho- 
larships of various types. 

In a recent study called “American Founda- 
tions and Their Fields,” issued by Raymond Rich 
Associates in 1939, which covers 243 foundations 
meeting certain specified requirements, 64 foun- 
dations indieate in some definite manner that 
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they offer fellowships and scholarships cover- 
ing a variety of subjects and under varying con- 
ditions. Because of the brevity of the informa- 
tion given under some of the entries for the 
the the 


¢lassitied outline which shows the distribution of 


foundations, and of arrangement of 
money for fellowships and scholarships in the 
field of general education only, but not in the 
special fields, it is possible that some additional 
foundations may have made such awards, re- 
the fact that 
clearly indicated. 
According to the general classification of the 


gardless of such action is not 


foundations on the basis of the distribution of 
funds, nine, which gave fellowships for general 
edueation, as distinguished from the study of 
specifie subjects, distributed $770,132.32 for the 
year 1937, while 21 foundations gave scholar- 
ships, including grants and loans, to the sum of 
$246,564.21. 


distributed a significant sum, also, for the study 


Undoubtedly there must have been 


of special subjects, since a number of the foun- 
dations are interested primarily in limited fields. 
the 
64 foundations indicating that they give fellow- 


The geographical territory covered by 


ships and scholarships ranges from a city or a 
Only 11 of them 
provide for study or research in foreign coun- 


county to international scope. 


tries, and since most of these are in Europe, the 
awards have little significance now while war 
conditions are so dangerous and widespread. <A 
majority of these foundations, however, offer 
assistance for study in the United States, also. 
There are 19 other foundations which place 
rather definite geographical limitations upon the 
scope of their activities, several of them apply- 
ing to a city and its vicinity, or to counties, 
while a few cover a specific state or a larger 
section of the United States. 

In considering the fields of interest of the 
foundations there seems to be as much variety 
as is apparent in the territorial range. Only a 
limited number are concerned with one specific 
subjeet, while 21 foundations indicate an inter- 
est in two or more specific or general fields. 
The majority of them, however, set up no narrow 
limitations, but merely indicate that they are 
concerned chiefly with general education. In 
a number of instances there are provisions for 
variation of interests from time to time, if the 
board of trustees deems such action desirable. 
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Among the various fields of interest to the 
foundations, nine have received special consid- 
eration to the extent of aid from two or more 
foundations. General benefits to children are 
of primary interest to the CHarLes H. Hoop 
EDUCATIONAL TRUST and to the W. K. KELLOGG 
FounpaATION. Civie improvement occupies the 
interest of the BurraLo FouNDATION, and was 
one of the chief interests of the CARL SCHURZ 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, the OBERLAENDER 
Trust, which provided support for research 
work in Germany. 

The three foundations expressing special in- 
terest in the literary field are the GARDNER 
Cowes Founpation, the Epwarp W. Hazen 
FouNDATION and the ArTHUR JoRDAN FounpDA- 
TION. Psychology and psychiatric research also 
have the support of three foundations: the 
Grorce Davis Bivin Founpation, the Com- 
MONWEALTH Funp and the THomas WILSON 
SALMON MEMORIAL. 

Medical research and hygiene and the religious 
field each have six foundations expressing an 
interest in providing assistance for their activ- 
ties. Offering aid to medical research and hy- 
giene are the COMMON WEALTH FuND, the DazIAN 
Founpation FoR MepicaL Researcu, the Fin- 
NEY-HOWELL RESEARCH FOUNDATION for cancer 
research, the W. K. Ke_Loaa FouNnpDATION, the 
MitpaANK Memorial Funp and the ROCKEFEL- 
LER FounpaTIoN. Those indicating a special 
interest in religion are the FREDERICK G. Bon- 
FILS FOUNDATION, the Epwarp W. Hazen Foun- 
DATION, the ArTHUR JORDAN FounpaTIon, the 
Lucius N. Lirraver FounpDaATION, the McGrEGoR 
Funp and the WINSTON-SALEM FOUNDATION. 

The fine arts, including painting, seulpture, 
architecture and music, have ten foundations of- 
fering scholarships and fellowships in these 
fields, some covering all the fields and others 
limiting their seope to one field only. Among 
the most outstanding of the latter are the JuIL- 
LIARD Musical FouNnpDATION and the PRESSER 
Founpation for music. The Rotcu TRAVEL- 
LING SCHOLARSHIP is for the study of architee- 
ture abroad. Others in the fine-arts group are 
the FRANK HuntTINGToN BEEBE FUND FOR 
Musicians (this may be for artists also), the 
CHALONER PRIZE FounpDATION, the JoHN SIMON 
GUGGENHEIM MEMorRIAL FOUNDATION, the SoLo- 
MON R. GUGGENHEIM FouNDATION, the ARTHUR 
JorDAN Founpation, the Munson-WILLIAMS- 


Proctor InstiTuTE and the Cart Scuvurz Mey. 

ORIAL FOUNDATION, the OBERLAENDER Trusp 
The two fields receiving the widest support 

from the foundations are those of scientific ye. 

search and social welfare, both interpreted jn , 

very liberal manner. Eleven foundations jnqj. 

‘ate that they lend support to scientific research 

These include the following: AMERICAN Tarsy 

Funp For OxrorD UNIversity, ATLANTA Fory. 

DATION, BELGIUM-AMERICAN EDUCATION AI 

FounpDaTION, CHARLES A. CoFFIN Founpatioy. 

GARDNER COWLES FouNDATION, Epwarp W 

HazEN FounpDATION, ARTHUR JORDAN Fovyps. 

TION, LALOR FouNDATION, ROCKEFELLER Fory. 

DATION, TEXTILE FOUNDATION and the Winsrox 

SALEM FOUNDATION. 

The field of social welfare claims the interest 
and support of the following 16 foundations: 
FrepericK G. Bonrits Founpbation, Burrato 
FouNDATION, CLEVELAND FounpatTIon, ComMir- 
TEE OF THE PERMANENT CHARITY Funp, Garp- 
NER COWLES FounpaTion, ELKS Nationa 
FouNDATION, HARMON FounDATION, Epwarp W, 
Hazen Founpation, ARTHUR JORDAN Fovunpa- 
TION, Lucius N. Lirraver Founpation, Me- 
GreGoR Funp, MILBANK Memoria Fyn, 
RuHopE ISLAND FouNDATION, WHITE-WILLIAMS 
FounpDATION, WIEBOLDT FOUNDATION and the 
WINSTON-SALEM FOUNDATION. 

Lastly, is a group of foundations, which either 
indicate no specifie limits regarding the subject 
matter to be studied or else include among their 
interests the field of general education. In sey- 
eral instances these foundations have very 
definite limitations regarding the groups that 
shall receive their aid and the types of education 
to be covered by their awards. Some of the 
groups are as follows: Duke University students, 
World War Veterans and their descendents, the 
Negroes and the deserving poor. Some of the 
limitations aeeording to types of education are: 
vocational and professional education, rural 
education and college education. This group 
includes the following: 

American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, Ine., Institute of International Edu 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

The American-Secandinavian Foundation, 116 Fast 
64th St., New York, N. Y. 

Atlanta Foundation, First National Bank, At 
Ga. 

Belgium-American Educational Foundation, Ine. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


y + 
ian 














G. Bonfils Foundation, 1544 Champa St., 


ck 
ver, Colo. 
»offalo Foundation, 361 Delaware Ave., Buf- 
Nee 
ri Corporation of New York, 522 Fifth Ave., 
y York, N. Y. 
Cleveland Foundation, 638 
ling, Cleveland, Ohio 
Cooper Foundation, The Continental National 


Terminal Tower 


: of Lineoln, Trustee, Lincoln, Nebr. 
r Cowles Foundation, Register and Tribune 
ilding, Des Moines, Iowa 
vier B. Duke Memorial, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. We 
s National Foundation, 15 State Street, Boston, 


d Cooperative Association, Ine., 406 Lamar 
Life Building, Jackson, Miss. 
( Forstmann Memorial Foundation, Ine., 2 Bar- 


ir Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
ral Education Board, 49 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Addison H. 
wealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Incorporated, 


Gibson Foundation, 1702 Common- 


Haddam, Conn, 


thur Jordan Foundation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Knights Templar Student Loan Fund, Stuart H. 
Walker, 330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
cius N, Littauer Foundation, Ine., 235 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

McGregor Fund, 2486 National Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall St., New York, 
N,. Ws 

La Verne Noyes Foundation, 2500 Roosevelt 

Road, Chieago, Ill. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 

Pickett and Hateher Edueational Fund, Ine., 208 
Hill Building, Columbus, Ga. 

A. C, Ratshesky Foundation, ¢/o United States 
rust Company, 30 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49th St., New 

York. N; ¥. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 

The Leopold Schepp Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Charlotte R. Sehmidlapp Fund, The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Trustee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ben Selling Scholarship Loan Fund, The First 

National Bank of Portland, Portland, Ore. 
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Southern Education Foundation, Ine., 726 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Rosalie Tilles Nonsectarian Charity Fund, Cen- 
tral National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

White-Williams Foundation, Administration Build 
ing, Board of Publie Edueation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Whitney Benefits, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Wieboldt Foundation, 106 South 
vard, Chicago, III. 

The Winston-Salem Wachovia 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Ashland 


Boule 


Foundation, Bank 


Foundations mentioned which are not included 
in the preceding list : 

American Trust Fund for Oxford University, Asso 
ciation of American Rhodes Scholars, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Frank Huntington Beebe Fund for Musicians, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

George Davis Bivin Foundation, Ine., 2948 Somer- 
ton Road, Cleveland, Qhio. Address of the See- 
retary: Milford, Ind. 

Chaloner Prize Foundation, 64 Wall St., New York, 
Nix ¥- 

Charles A. Coffin Foundation, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York 

Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund., Inc., 
100 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., New 
York. N; ¥. 

Dazian Foundation for Medical Research, 142 West 
44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Finney-Howell Research Foundation, Inc., Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Building, 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore, Md. 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Harmon Foundation, Ine., 140 

York, N. Y. 

Charles H. Hood Edueational Trust, 500 Ruther- 
ford Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation, 60 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Lalor Foundation, Lancaster Pike and Old 
Baltimore Road, Wilmington, Del. 

Institute, 


Foundation, 120 


Nassau St., New 


Munson-Williams-Proector 312 Genesee 
St., Utica, N. Y. 

Presser Foundation, 1713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Rhode Island Foundation, 15 Westminister St., 
Providence, R., I. 

Rotch Travelling Scholarship, 31 West St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Thomas Wilson Salmon Memorial, Ine., New York 
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Acadeiny of Medicine, 2 East New 
York, N. Y. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., The Ober- 
laender Trust, 225 South 15th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


103d St., 
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The Textile Foundation, Commerce Building, \ 
ington, D, C. . 
MaHaAta Sayr 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


WIDENING EDUCATIONS 
The Practice of Book Selection. By Louis R. 
WiLson, editor. xii+368 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. 1940. $2.50. 
By Mary E. 
F. DeETGEN and Ervin W. DETGEN. xvi+509 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. $1.90. 


THESE two books are valuable exhibits of the 


Home Room Guidance Programs. 


widening aims of present-day American educa- 
tion. The first contains eighteen papers pre- 
sented at the fourth session of the Library In- 
stitute held in Chieago in August, 1939. Of 
these papers only a third were by professional 
librarians, the rest being by professional edu- 
cators and editors. All of these contributions 
exhibit a keen consciousness of the large possi- 
bilities of further developing public libraries as 
means of adult education, and especially of 
those kinds of education which, initiated by ex- 
ternal stimulations, ean and should be largely 
earried on by and for each person himself as 
genuine self-education. 

The second book may be said to have similar 
objectives in view, though its beneficiaries are 
immediately the twelve to fifteen-year-old boys 
and girls of large junior high schools. 

The 


equipped junior high schools renders it essen- 


departmental organization of  well- 


tial that each pupil should have membership in 


, 


a “home room.” Here the guardian teacher is 
in a peculiarly favorable position to undertake 
a variety of the as yet marginal areas of in- 
struction and training for which regularly 
scheduled class teachers and rooms are not pro- 
vided. The table of contents of the very helpful 
book by the Detgens shows the scope of such 
marginal types of work: Orientation (within 
Moral and Ethical Gui- 
dance ; and Cultural Guidance; 
General Educational Guidance; Vocational Gui- 


dance, and again, Edueational Guidance. 


the school); Social, 


Recreational 


Each major topie has a carefully selected 
bibliography as well as many pages of clearly 
analyzed suggestive steps in methods—since in 


the above divisions of learning text-books are 
unavailable and would, perhaps, be worse ¢} 
useless if too standardized. 





Davin Swi 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


BOOKS ON HOME ECONOMICS 


A Functioning Program of Home Econom 
By Ivo. SparrorD. xiv +469 pp. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. $3.00. 

The House and Its Care. By Mary L 


Mat 


THEWS. xii+371 pp. Boston: Little, Brow 
and Co. $1.76. 
THE author and publisher of the first book 


have had a great deal of courage to do a useful 

thing when a slightly different job might have 

been much more profitable from the standpoint 

They have produced a volume for the 
“ I 

guidance of those who determine the nature of 


of sales. 


the home-economies program in an administra- 
tive way rather than a book of methods 
the individual home-economies teacher. Amos! 
every conceivable phase of home economics as 
related to the total educational 
treated for the use of administrators and eur 
riculum makers, ineluding the programs of ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior high 
schools, adults, college students and professional 
home economists. 

The second book is a combination of art and 
home economies organized in a very practical 


program 1s 


way for classroom instruction with an abun 
dance of problems and activities around which 
students can build very useful learning exper! 
ences. The table of contents conforms to th 
major rooms of the house, including the home 
as a whole, the bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, din 
ing room, living room and laundry. Each phase 
of the house is dealt with not only from the 
standpoint of beauty of its design and decoration 
but also that of practical eare, use and upkeep 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


sTABILITY OF SCORES ON THE PRI- 


MARY MENTAL-ABILITIES TESTS 
‘ie Primary Mental-Abilities Tests, prepared 
|. L. Thurstone and published in 1938 by the 
ican Council on Edueation, consist of six- 
subtests, which are combined in such a way 
to yield scores in seven areas: perception, 
ber, verbalization, space, memory, induction 
deduction, or reasoning. These tests are 
ended to provide the closest approximation to 
the primary abilities isolated by Thurstone! 
ugh factor analysis that can be achieved un- 
the practical time and cost limitations that all 
cols and eolleges must necessarily take into 


The 


en primary ability scores are not unitary in 


nsideration in their testing programs. 


sense that the correlations among them ap- 
sich zero. They are positively correlated, but 
intereorrelations tend to be low. 

[hese tests are so recent that only a few 
tudies of them have as yet appeared. Shanner? 
eported a preliminary investigation in which 

tudied the reliability and intereorrelation of 

primary ability seores, and their correlation 

ih other measures, on the basis of data ob- 

ned in an independent school for boys. Craw- 

rd? reappraised Shanner’s data and questioned 

e of his favorable conclusions about the test. 

Stalnaker* reported an analysis of scores on the 

Primary Mental-Abilities Tests which indicated 

that speed was an important factor in all the 
Scores, 

The data published thus far indicate that the 
reliabilities of the scores on the Primary Mental- 
However, these data 
are not conclusive, for they are based on the ap- 
plication of the Spearman-Brown formula to 
It is well known that the 
Spearman-Brown formula tends to overpredict 


Abilities Tests are high. 


split-half correlations. 


reliability, especially when the seores are to some 
degree a function of speed of work. It would, 
therefore, be highly desirable to check the Spear- 
man-Brown reliabilities with test-retest correla- 
tions. The present article does not do exactly 
that, but it is a step in that direction. 

For three years, the Primary Mental-Abilities 

'L. L, Thurstone, ‘‘Primary Mental Abilities.’’ 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

* William M, Shanner, Ed. Records Bul. No. 27, 


pp. 54-60. New York: Educational Reeords Bureau. 
A. B. Crawford, ScHooL anp Society, LI: 


5&5 -91, 


Tests have been on the supplementary list of the 
tests recommended by the Educational Reeords 
Bureau in the fall testing program of indepen- 
dent schools holding membership in the Bureau. 
A few schools have experimented with these 
tests, and one secondary school for girls has 
administered it to all pupils in Grades IX to 
Thus, 


two scores obtained a year apart on the different 


XII, inelusive, for two successive years. 


primary abilities tests are available for each 
pupil in three small groups totaling 104 eases.® 
Test-retest the 


scores of the pupils in each of the three grades 


correlations were found for 


on the seven primary abilities. The results are 
shown in Table I. These correlations, of course, 
do not provide true reliability coefficients. They 
are influenced both by the reliability of the tests 
and the rate of growth of the individual pupils 
in the groups. They do, however, furnish some 
information about a practical question: Do the 
Primary Mental-Abilities Tests yield seores that 
are comparatively dependable and stable over a 
period of at least a year? 

With the exception of the correlation of the 
scores of the tenth-grade pupils on the pereep- 
tual the 
from .578 to .917. 


factor, correlation coefficients range 
All these correlations are 
substantial and several of them are high. In 
general, they indicate considerable, but not ex- 
ceptional, stability in the primary abilities scores 
over a period of a year. 

The correlation for the perceptual factor in 
Grade X is below the level of statistical signifi- 
cance. In fact, it is so low that it was thought 
at first that an error had been made, but a eare- 
ful check of the work showed that it was correct. 
Nothing has been learned about the nature of the 
the group or the instruction of the pupils that 
seems adequate to explain this low correlation. 

The combined correlations for the three grades 
vary from .634 for the perceptual factor to .880 
for the number factor. An inspection of test- 
retest correlations for various other tests after 
an interval of a year indicates that these co- 


Thus, 


the scores on the Primary Mental-Abilities Tests 


efficients usually are between .60 and .85. 
seem to be as stable as those for most other 
aptitude tests and various achievement tests. 





4 John M. Stalnaker, SCHOOL AND Society, L: 
868-72. 


5 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Chester F. 
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TABLE I 
DETWEEN SCORES MADE BY PUPILS IN AN 


CORRELATIONS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON THE PRIMARY 


INDEPENDENT 





MENTAL-ABILITIES TESTS ADMINISTERED IN 
OCTOBER, 1938, AND OCTOBER, 1939 : 
Wy 0 ry. P avoO, 
Test and “of r P.B| Testand “o¢ r PE. 
grace cases grade cases 
Perceptual Memory 
Grade 10 a3 210+.112] Grade 10 33 624 + .072 
Grade 11 33. .773+.047] Grade 11 33 .676+ .064 
Grade 120 3S 746+ .049] Grade 12 38 _ .661+ .062 
Combinedt 634 Combined .655 
Number Induction 
Grade 10 33 .865+.030| Grade 10 33 .578+.078 
Grade 11 $36 +.035] Grade 11 33.781 +.055 
Grade 12. 88 .917+.017] Grade 12. 38 .758 + .047 
Combined SSO Combined 700 
Verbal Deduction 
Grade 10 33 .916+.019| Grade 10 33. .651+ .068 
Grade 11 33 .818+.039/ Grade 11 33 888 + .O2§E 
Grade 12) 38 S38 + .033] Grade 12. 3 442 + 048 
Combined 863 Combined 790 
Space 
Grade 10 33 .874+.028 
Grade ll 33 881 + .026 
Grade 12. 38.839 + .032| 
Combined S64 | 


* The grade classification in 1939 was used. 

+ The z-transformation was used in combining the 
correlations for the three grades. The combined co- 
efficients found in this way tend to be slightly higher 
than the averages of the three correlations, but they 
jo not differ greatly from the averages and in two cases 
are almost identical with them The use of the z-trans- 
formation in combining correlations from several sam- 
ples is deseribed in EK. F. Lindquist’s ‘Statistical 
Analysis in Educational Researeh,” pp. 218-19. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 


Experience indicates, however, that unless the 
test-restest correlation after one year is close to 
or above .80, the value of a test for long-time 
predictions and guidance is not great. From 
this standpoint, the number, verbal, spatial and 
deductive but 
it appears that the guidance value of the percep- 
be 


factors seem fairly adequate, 


and inductive factors may 


It is of special interest to note 


tual, memory, 
rather limited. 
that two of the three highest combined correla- 
tions are for the numerical and verbal factors, 
both of which have a logical and obvious rela- 
tionship to academic achievement. 

The number of eases in this study is of course 
too small for final conclusions, and the sampling 
is not wholly representative of the school popu- 
lation in general. It is hoped that others will 
study the consistency of the scores yielded by this 
interesting new test battery on the basis of a 
larger and more representative group. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 

NEw YorK CITY 





Protheroe, of the Beaver Country Day School, for 
his cooperation in supplying the data used in this 
paper. 
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CHRISTENSEN, ALFRED. 


HARNED, 


HOLLAND, KENNETH, and GEORGE L. BICKEL. 


Woop, Hucu B. (prepared by). 


ATTELL, RAYMOND B. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


General Psychology. 
624. Illustrated. Sci-Art Publishers, 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 1941. $3.50. 
Designed, among other things, “*(1) to make a brief 
but comprehensive introduction to psychology for the 
adult student; (2) to design suitable material for 
courses of one or two semesters: (3) to proceed 
pedagogically throughout, using, for the 


Pp. 
i lar vard 


\ eh instance, 
sound old Herbartian principle of ‘proceeding from 
the concrete to the abstract’; (4) to preserve the 
social significance and human values of the subject : 
(5) to arrange the sequence of subject matter so that 
the maximum respect is paid both to logical depen- 
dence and to the utilization of the natural direction 
of growth of interests.” 

After High School, What? 
Pp. 29. A mimeographed report. 1941. May be 
obtained from Dr. Christensen, Lindsay Unified 
School District, Lindsay, California. 

A survey of the residence and vocational destination 
of twenty-seven graduating classes of the Lindsay 
High School, from 1910 to 1936. : 
WILLIAM E, Touch Typewriting Self- 
Taught. Pp. 39. Illustrated. Home Institute, 
Inec., 109 West 19th Street, New York City. 
1941. $0.15. : 
A complete guide for self-study. 

Work 
Camps for High School Youth. Pp, vii+27. 
Illustrated. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission and published by the ACE, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. $0.25. 

A brief presentation of junior work camps in opera- 
tion and their possibilities for the youth of local 
communities. 


<ERLEY, VERNON E. (prepared by). ‘‘Mathe- 
maties: A Study Guide for Teachers.’’ Univer- 
sity of Oregon Curriculum Bulletin, No. 11, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. Pp. 18. Illustrated. Published 
by the university. $0.25. 

The University of Oregon Curriculum Laboratory 


inaugurated in 1939 a series of Curriculum Bulletins 
to help fill the need for study-guides, units, bibliogra- 
phies, pupil-evaluation aids and philosophical ma- 
terials in social studies, language arts, science, 
mathematies and other areas of the elementary and 
secondary-school curriculum. The Bulletins are 
issued irregularly as materials become available. 
About 20 are planned for 1940-1941. The present 
guide provides a basis for directed study of some of 
the problems of the mathematics curriculum. Of 
this group, No. 1, “Social Studies: A Study Guide 
for Teachers,’’ was published, September 1, 1939; 
No. 3, “Language Arts: A Study Guide for Teachers,” 
appeared, October 1, 1939; No. 5, ‘Science: A Study 
Guide for Teachers,’’ November 1, 1939; No. 6, 
“Units of Work’’—also a study guide—November 15, 
1939. These may be secured from the University 
Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon. Inder date of 
December 15, 1940, was published an “Annotated 
Price List of Curriculum Bulletins.” 

Status of Teacher Retirement.’’ Research Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XIX, No. 1, January, 1941. Pp. 62. 
Illustrated. Published by the Research Division 
of the NEA. $0.25, or rates for quantity orders. 
In the foreword, Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA, sums up the teacher-retirement 
situation to date, and states the aim of all educators 
in regard to this important subject. 

‘¢Planning and 
Curriculum Bul- 


Teaching Curriculum Units.’’ 
Published 


letin, No. 15, April 1, 1940. Pp. 20. 
by the University of Oregon. $0.25. 
This bulletin, which serves both as a guide and as 
a source of information, explains in practical terms 
how to prepare a unit plan and offers some general 
suggestions regarding the development (or teaching) 
of the unit in the classroom. More concerning this 
group of bulletins is noted under Vernon E. Kerley. 








